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Of course Mexico 
is the place—because in 
Mexico you can find all you want to 
see and do!—architecture—archaeolog y— paint- 
ings—modernistic buildings—and enjoy all sports 
comfort and pleasures you prefer. 
We are very proud and happy that the Rotarians se- 
lected Mexico for their 1952 Convention. If you can- 
not come before this event—then when you attend the 
Convention you will convince yourself that Mexico 
is the perfect tourist country. 


Your money goes further—you are a few hours 
from home and can enjoy 365 days of sun- 
shine 


In Mexico you will be 
at home. 
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Douglas Convincing 
isserts DELCEVARE KING 
Honorary Rotarian 
Chai 
Quincy 


rman, Granite Trust Company 

Vassachusetts 

with great 

ration Justice William O 

irticle, The Way to Win in the 
RoOTARIAN for June] 


have read interest and 
l adn 


East 


and true 
no other 


itstandingly 
so convincingly what 
ys that I have 
nportant, that it 
All Congressional 


good 


seen, and 1s so 
should be 
and mna- 


lers should be subject to its 


Fall Preceded by Haughty Spirit 
Points Out RoBpert Woop 
Insurance 
In the 


Rotarian 
Underwriter 
Vanitoba, Canada 
Proverb 
May, one 
fall?” 


quiz “How’s Your 
Stripped Gears for 
What 


given 1s 


goes before a 
pride 

t correct. The corres 
in the 

rse 18 


t quota 
Proverbs, 
Pride 


haughty 


Book of 
which read 
destruction and a 
a fall.’ 


nearly squoted, 


Ven Make Meal 


MARGUERITE 
VW 


PULLIAM 
who serve meals to the Ro 
will 
1 the culinary kills of 
with those of the 
York told 
Vale Bake Sale in THe 
May To back us in our 


Lathrop every week 


Rotarians 


as proof the four-course 
1 Lathrop 


served to 33 of u 


Rotarians pre- 
ladies of 
dist Church the other night 


ub’s 28 members worked as chefs 


— ee 


He’s looking for help—and he gets it 
7 fellow Lathrop Rotarians. 


from his 27 
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Doug- 


waiters, dishwashers, etc. [see cut], and 
did an excellent job of it. They even 
decorated the tables with flowers and 
candles in the way in which we women 
like to become accustomed 

Far be it from me to throw out chal- 
lerges for others to accept, but a con- 
test between Lathrop Rotarians and 
those of Dansbury should provide taste- 
tempting competition in the art of 


Arkansas Plants Too! 

Notes C. F. MAYFIELD, Rotarian 

Assistant Postmaster 

El Dorado, Arkansas 

The “More Trees for 
paign which The Scratchpad Man de-| 
scribed in THe Rotarian for May [Ala- | 
bama Replants Its Forests] and in which 
Opelika, Alabama, Rotarians are taking 
such an active part, can be matched by 
the “Keep Arkansas Green" movement 
which is being supported wholehearted- 
ly by the Rotary Club of El Dorado 

In fact, the Keep Arkansas Green As- 
sociation opened its State-wide 
paign for conservation and modern tim- 
management in Arkansas with a 
program at our Club. El! Dorado Ro- 
tarian E. R. Van Sickle, vice-president 
of the E] Dorado Chamber of Commerce 
in charge of agriculture and forestry, 
has done such an outstanding job in 
Union County that the Keep Arkansas 
Green Association uses it as an example 
for the rest of the State His 
policy is, as he puts it, “What helps the 
farmer helps the townsman.’ 


| 
cookery. 


Alabama” cam 


cam 


ber 


to follow 


Others Have Phones Too 
Says A. S 
Contractor 
Penticton, British Columbia, Canada 
I was somewhat perturbed after read- 

ing in John T 

Books [Tue Rotarian for May] a review 

Manion’s Key to Peace, in 

which the author states that the U.S.A 

has practically all the automobiles and 

private telephones in the 
the highest material living standard 
Many millions of outside the 

U.S.A. think they own both automobiles 

and phones. What are these poor things 

going to do when they disillu- 
sioned? 


HATFIELD, Rotarian 


Frederick's Speaking of 


of Clarence 


world; also 


people 


are 


Re: Travellers to Britain 

By W. G. Busu, Educator 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Gravesend, England 

Gravesend is at the seaward extrem- 

ity of the Port of London, and, facing 
Tilbury Docks, is in a unique position | 
geographically to make contact with Ro- | 
tarians who land at Tilbury from over- 
seas to take advantage of the invitation 
of Arthur Mortimer to attend the Festi- | 


Sam Snead, golf's 1950 
leading money winner 
and a member of the 
famous Wilson Advi- 
sory Staff, says: “Play 
Wilson and you play the 
finest.” Slammin’ Sam 
plays Wilson golf clubs 
and balls exclusively. 


PLAY THE WINNING 
COMBINATION! 


For that winning edge, there’s 
one outstanding combination— 
Wilson Strata-Bloc wood clubs, 
Wilson Precision-Built irons, 
and Wilson Top Notch or K-28 
golf balls. There’s no better 
proof of the plus performance 
of Wilson equipment than the 
fact that more major golf tourna- 
ments were won with Wilson clubs 
and balls in 1950 than with all 
other makes combined. 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 

Branch offices in New York, San Francis 


and 26 other prin 


pa! cities 
A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


IT'S 


NT 
TODAY IN spORTS FQUIPME 





ScoCCA, UNIQUE DRY COMPOUND 
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Second successful year coming up for 
this exclusive product of Scofts Lawn 
Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 
on thousands of lawns last year. 
NO MIXING —no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 
EASY TO USE from handy shaker box 
or with a spreader. 

SAFE, in recommended usage will not 
harm lawn grasses, persons or birds. 


Stop Crabgrass before it ruins your 
lawn. At your dealer’s or write Scotts, 
Marysville, Ohio. Cost is nominal, 
Box-$.79 and $1.95 Bag-$5.85 


SCUTLE 


SCUTTLE’ CRABGRASS 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of ony size 
or weight, quickly, occurotely 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


Add prestige 
tion compe ng 
reports, preser > 
GBC plastic bi g eq 
quickly easily economically 
binds pages of all sizes into 
handsome custom-made book 
lets. Pages turn easily lie 
New mode ost st 
typewriter save 50 ° 
fashioned fastener-type cove 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send today for 2 use 
ful, valuable pocket 
memo books. Striking 
exomples of handsome 
- GBC plastic binding 
obsolutely FREE. Receive also illus 
trated brochure showing how GBC 
terature sove 
money, too. No obi tion. Please 
state busin ¢ n 


General Binding Corporation 
808 West Belmont Ave., Dept. 18-7 


con improve your 




















Chicago 14, Ill 








val of Britain [Britain on Display, Tue 
Rotarian for May] 

Just let us } 10w the date of arrival 
in plenty of time so we can make the 
necessary arrangements. We'll hope that 
the boat docks at a reasonable hour! 


Still Higher in Anaconda 
Notes A. V Rotarian 
Electrical 
Palo 


In his 


YOUENS 

Engineer 

i/to, California 

“correction” of the 
rue Rotarian for March to the he 
Washington Monument as 

taliest piece of masonry Billy 

fers to the San Jacinto Monu 

ment outside Houston, Texas 

070 feet [THe Rorarian for May 

page 1] 
May I point out tl t San Jacinto 
Monument is not of 


reference In 


which is 


high 


masonry, but of 
concrete construction? 

The Washingtor 
Monument was evidently made without 
that in Anaconda, Mon 


tana, is a masonry stack 585 feet higt 


reference 
the knowledge 
S6 feet broad at the base, and 60 feet 
wide at the top, a space into which the 
Washington Monument could be 
out of sight 


tucked 


Ignorance Brings Punishment 
Believes Dewey McCain, Rotaria 
Civil Engineer 
Starkville 

[Re: The 

Jules Romains, THe Rotarian for 

The tragedy of Goodwill is 


. Mississippi 

Goodwill, by 
May.] 
a puzzle 


Tragedy of 


which has bothered men since they be- 
gan to ask fundamental questions. The 
Classi 


Book of Job is the 


example ota 


valiant effort to answer the question: 
Why is Goodwill so frequently unre 
warded?” 

We humans are called homo sapie 


that is, man the sage, or thinker. We 


-too.frequentiy forget that we 


ished tor our ignorance as 
ished for our meanness 
Goodwill who in a mental lapse walks 
n front of a fest-moving automobile is 
as dead as the man who in a spirit 
of evil shoots himself 
The problems of this age will be 
solved by the 


intellectually mature who 


have Goodwill. As long as moral and in 
tellectual immaturity governs the ac 
tions of those 
s out of the 
so long wil 
both by 


and many of ou 


who are supposed to lead 


u wilderness 0 spalr, Just 
Goodwill represented 
the average mi: 


eaders 


{nother View of Goodwill 

From A. MCKINLEY Rose, Rotaria 

Clergyman 

The Boundary, Roc 

Canada 

Il agree with much of wha 
mains says in The 
(THE RoTARIAN for 
that he spells 


Tragec 
May]. And 
‘goodwill wit 


might 
' \ h migh 


have the 
uggested second 


enoug 


seems to me to stop quite 


“What about running into the office 
and working a while this afternoon?” 


obvious. To be sure, his suggestion is 

t even M 
Romains should know by now that Hu- 
m has failed us in the past and is 


one up for Humanism, bu 
mani 
not likely to succeed in this age of the 
atomic bomb 

Everything that can be done,” he 
‘to demonstrate to humanity today 


s fate Is 


savs 
that in its own hands and that 
its f u 1! be shaped to its wish will 
constitu a tremendous contribution.” 
Where 


ust another! a 


does God come in? Is not this 
of politely bowing Him 
out of His universe and incidentally out 
relationships in any kind of 
hat even man would make for 
surviving? 
agedy of much of our Goodwill 
act as though we were the 
of it, even its creators. No 
in amuck every 30 years or 
to be sure, a positive 
because it comes not 
lan but from man through 
is its creator, sustainer, and 
gztinener 
Hobby Listing Brings Results 
For Mrs. JosepH W. Fup 
Wife of Rotarian 
Hailey, Idaho 
As a names, I 


collector of unusual 


was listed in the hobby directory of the 
Hobby Hitchi Post in April. Before 
many days had passed, I started getting 
unusual names from readers. I had ex- 
pected some response, of course, but the 
exceeded my expectation 

It was mentioned in the listing that I 
was tl 


number 


ving to complete a list of names of 
people 


Naving as surnames the months 
of the year. Someone sent me the name 
February but omitted his or her 
I am hopeful that he 


will write again so that I can ac- 


me and address 


Knowledge with deep appreciation the 
answe to my request 
Machine's Ability Questioned 
By G. W. Gasser, Rotarian 
lg fura t 
as for Tomas 
Samuel Guy 
achines he 
page 61] 


ation [Continued or 
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Tuis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


"COME TO YOUR MARKS!" With all "get set" preparations completed, July 1 is "go" day 
in Rotary. It starts a new administrative year and brings to their posts Rotary's 
new leaders for 1951-52. Presidential duties transfer to the shoulders of Frank E. 
Spain, of Alabama (see pages 6 and 38). Directorial responsibilities go to a new 
Board (see page 29), which held an interim meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., follow- 
ing the Convention. In most of Rotary's 203 Districts, new Governors are already at 
work, and in some 7,300 Rotary Clubs in 83 countries new officers take hold of the 
administrative reins. Off to a good start is 1951-52! 


CONVENTION. Held for the fourth time in Atlantic City, N. J., Rotary's interna- 
tional Convention—the 42d—brought together some 8,813 Rotary folks from 44 
countries. Combined in balanced portions were business, inspiration, discus-— 
sion, fellowship, and entertainment. All the high lights, side lights, and 
accomplishments aren't reported in this issue—but to learn much of what happened, 
see pages 20-37. 


MEETINGS. Magazine Committee Chicago 
Program Planning Committee Chicago 


ASSEMBLIES. Topmost on the schedules of Rotary's new District Governors are the 
District Assemblies—gatherings of new Club officers in each area for discussion 
and planning of activities. While most Governors in the USCB region (United States, 
Canada, Bermuda) held their Assemblies in June immediately following the Convention, 
others elsewhere in the Rotary world hold theirs this month and next. 


FOUNDATION PROGRESS. By the middle of May, contributions to the Rotary Foundation 
since the death of Paul Harris in January, 1947, had exceeded 2 million dollars. 

The number of Rotary Clubs contributing 100 percent to the Foundation in the four 
and one-half years exceeds 2,300 (see page 56). nditures since 1947 for 285 
Rotary Foundation Fellowship awards total’nearly ,000; for the Rotary Relief 
Fund, more than $160,000. The Board in May agreed with the Foundation Trustees that 
there shall be no maximum limit to the Foundation, but that contributi will be 
solicited, henceforth, as a part of the continuing activity of Rotary International. 
It is to be hoped that the amount received each year will at least the amount 
expended that year, thus maintaining a permanent corpus of approximately 2 million 
dollars. 


CONVENTION "PROCEEDINGS." Ready for mailing about July 10 will be the new "stream-— 
lined" version of the "Proceedings" bodk-—a 17 e story of the Atlantic 
Convention, complete with addresses delivered, legislative action, and pictur 
personalities and events. A copy will be sent gratis to each ry Club; 


tional copies may be obtained from the RI Office at $1 a copy. 


NEW DISTRICTS. As of July 1, the number of Potary Districts was to total 203, with 
these changes taking effect on that date: District 1-2 becoming District 1 and 
District 2; District 25 becoming Districts 25 and 26; Districts 28, 29, and 33 
becoming Districts 28, 29, 30, , and 34; and District 66 becoming Districts 66 
and 67. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 1 there were 7,322 Clubs and an estimated 347,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1950, totalled 251. 


ARCH KLUMPH DIES. A report at presstime from Cleveland, Ohio, records the death 
on June 3 of Arch C. Klumph, seventh President of Rotary International. A tribute 
by a fellow Rotarian will appear in the August issue. 





The Object of Rotary: trent cnceiy noi 
ance as an service. 

e ye 0 0 ary . (2) High ethical standerds in busi- 
ness ancl professions, the recognition of 

To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 


and, in particular, to encourage and his occupation as an opportunity to 
foster: serve society. 


ind, 
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BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


pay AG 
ENDS 
pune 


These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite” tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out 





With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, “Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 


Mo. 301 
Retail 
$5.00 


INSTANT ACTION 


“AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon 


i 
| Autopoint Company 
Dept. R-7, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
| Please send me catalog and quantity prices on 
Autopoint’ Imprinted Pencils 
0 “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts 


Company Name 
Street Address 
Cc 


| 
| 
Name 
| 
| 
| 


€ | = | 4 
| ite editors 


THAT FINGER RING Frank Spain wears 
in our cover portrait of him—we asked 
him it while the 
was lining up the picture. The 


about photographer 
answe! 
we got was quite a surprise. 
The Princess Hat-Shep-Sut 
cording to tradition, rescued Moses from 
the that 
least the scarab part of it. It came from 
her the banks of the Nile 
How it got to Rotary’s new President is 


who, ac- 


bulrushes owned ring, or at 


tomb on 
appropriately, a Rotary story 


ago Frank 
Spain were in Cairo, where they 


Two years and Margaret 


made 
a visit to a great treasure house of 
ancient Egyptian artifacts 


Margaret 


Spying the 
asked 
could 


blue-green scarab, 


whether she could She 
the 


please accept it as a gift? 
in Alabama she had it set in 


buy it 


not, was reply, but would she 


Back home 


ring form 


and presented it—along with its docu- 


mentary papers—to her lawyer husband 


as an anniversary remembrance 


because it seems 


WE TELL THE STORY 


to fit in with other things about and by 


Frank Spain in these pages—his mes 


Sage (page 6) viewing Rotary against 


the long panel of human experience; 
the biography (page 38) noting his deep 
interest things. If 


that 


in the sequence of 
with the 


little 


ring links Frank Spain 


past, we got to thinking, the 


ogged whee 


in his lapel marks him as 


man who, leading 347,000 other busi 
ss and professional men in 83 nations, 
elieves you can do some things about 


the present and maybe even a few about 


the future 


AND THE MAN whom Frank succeeds? 
Many photos of him strewn through this 
issue give visual evidence of the in- 
spiration Arthur Lagueux of Quebec has 
spread on his wide Rotary visits and at 
international 
Atlantic 


hold 


such great meetings as the 
Convention concluded in 
City. And the 


in permanent 


just 


‘minutes” of Rotary 


record the solid 


gains 
scored under his leadership. So, as the 


vear of 1951-52 begins, it’s 


Arthur! 


new Rotary 
“hats off” to 


for Frank! 


and “coats off” 


Boardwalk 


THE CONVENTION on the 


We have tried in some 


<0 pages to pass 


along a number of big and little impres- 


sions of it. Our headline, 


inadequate as 


headlines usually are, gives nevertheless 


the general “feel” of the huge reunion, 


we think Rotary’s cour 
at Atlantic City 


August, 1950 


BACK in 


was going off to college. Now 


our 


WORKSHOP 


to that article this young man is on his 
“I don't know what 
THE ROTARIAN 


way into the Army 
reaction you people at 
had to the college article,” wrote Author 
Kidd when sending us this second story, 
“but I received more than 70-odd letters, 
two from England and one 


He thought that we would 


including 
from India.” 
like to know, and we thought that you 
would 

friend of 


A CLOSE ours re- 


turned to the office the other day, shab- 


personal 


by and travel worn, having completed 
a five-and-a-half-month trip to points far 
east Of Suez and return. His whole trip 
accomplished nothing 

Our 
the 


TARIAN 


incidentally, 
1950, 


friend, is a copy of 
THE Ro- 
Bundled in a neat brown-paper 


left in 


December, issue of 


wrapper, he mid-November, ad 
dressed to—well, it doesn’t really matter 
His boat 
Thereafter, 


in Blank Province made a 


final landfall on January 9 
as frustrated postal officials tried to lo- 
cate Mr. It-Doesn't-Matter, 


tetk 


our peripa 
this 


and assorted 


friend was pushed through 


district and that Province 
places 


On March 2 the last postal clerk gave 


in old friend returns 


oul 
His 
here 


up He “RETOUR” on 
friend, dumped him back on a ship 
wrapper, back 
May 1, carried no less than ten different 
rubber stampings, including “INCONNU 

NOT KNOWN,” 


handwriting (one in an 


stamped 


when he arrived 


and three persons’ 
alphabet we 
never existed) 


It-Doesn’t-Matter? 


would have said 
Where are you, Mr 
Rather 


other 


where are all the hundreds of 


fine you throughout 


the world who just forget to notify THE 


people like 


ROTARIAN when they have a change of 


address? Hundreds of such wasted trips 


month 


begin every 


Our friend, 


rubbe! stamp 


peeping out between his 
that all 
ulation 


asks sub 


marks, 


rs drop our cire section a 


1 they move My new address 


old address is 


ose poo! postal 
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Aon OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Ex-newspaperman and ex 
advertising man MILTON Lo- 
MASK, Boston, Massachusetts, 
free-lance writer, turns his 
talents stageward in his spare 
time. Holder of a master’s de 
gree in dramatics from North- 
western “U,” he has written 
two plays, also acts and directs in com 
munity theater productions. His journalism 
legree is from the University of lowa 

Making his second appear 
ance in THE Rotarian is Har 
ry L. Kipp, JR., associate pro- 
fessor of English at Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. He is a graduate of 


Lomask 


the University of lexas, 
author of sports and Western 
stories, father of a 10-year-old 
boy. He likes fishing, loafing—and Texas 
Author of PRESIDENT FRANK 
E. Spain's biographical sketch 
M. RupuLpew Norton is a mil 
‘ry manufacturer and a 
President of the Bir 
mingham Alabama, Rotary 
His pride: two lovely 
rs. His hobby: pilot 

s own plane 
With no explanation for the delay, Ropert 
Owe SPARKS WALKER says that “at 
3 I began studying Nature 
and at 10 I was writing about 
it.” Since then he has writ 
ten hundreds of Nature arti 
cles for over 350 magazines 
and newspapers. An alumnus 
of the University of Chatta 
nooga, he is executive li 


Kidd 


Norton 


Walker 


ctor of the Chattanooga Audubon Society 
Along with writing maga Bachrach 
d scientific pa 

ATTISTA Is a 

st for a Penn 
orporation. McGill 

in Canada is his 

One of his joys 
novies of his two 
lren, aged 4 and 1 

ts Frep STEFFEN and WILLARD ARNOLD 


Battista 


photographer Bos MUENCH are all 
Frep is the son of Carnegie 
football coach, JupbGE WALLY STEF- 
and Bos are ex-U. S. airmen 
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otary in the March of Mankind 


A message to Rotarians of the world from their new President. 


a ’'S approach 


century mark d) 

its place in the 

What kind of s« 

What void in I 

did it fill? Wha j 

the sum total of human happine 
Looking backward one sees that 

the rule of law 

material univer 

Sion to the huma 

the great trut! 

geers and prophets and accepted 

by the masse which liberated 

Mankind fror yranny The 

émancipated multiplied 

faster than th coulc satu 

Fated with culture and irs is a 

generation of common men, prod 

igal heirs to a 


@esses are frustration and division 


freedom whose ex 


In this century of freedom run 


riot comes Rotary 
of men united in tl 
ice. The ideal 
a generation of 

It is my be 
mass, moved 
tory, and that 
law and orde 
brought al 
mankind, so 
above self exe 


and accepted 


By FRANK E. SPAIN 


President of Rotary International 


be the cure for the frustration of 
a world divided 

As Western civilization emerged 
from the Dark Ages, skeptical men 
probing into everything stumbled 
upon the truth that law and or- 
der govern the material universe. 
They discerned that the most triv- 
ial event in the remotest part of 
creation in the most ancient time 
is still exerting its force; that 
nothing, not a jot or tittle, has 
been lost. So perfect the plan, so 
delicate its adjustment, that the 
entire material universe would 
have disintegrated into chaos and 
ruin if the tiniest fragment had 
disappeared. If, then, in the ma- 
terial universe, why not in the 
nonmaterial universe of people? 
Why not law and order instead of 
tyranny to govern people as well 
as things 

The idea spread. The curtains 
of the unknown were thrown back 
and the known and understood 
expanded. A revival of learning 
swept the world. In 20th Century 
language it was a chain reaction; 
the idea of rule by law and not by 
men was the spark that set it off; 
it moved through the human pile 
with the irresistible force of the 


exploded atom. Superstition was 
banished. Reason was enthroned 
Men were freed from tyranny 
From the execution of an English 
King dates the law of habeas cor- 
pus which prohibits even the King 
himself from imprisoning his sub- 
jects except under law Liberty 
equality, fraternity, 
gan of revolution in France; “Life, 
and the pursuit of happi- 

ness,” in the United States 
Populations multiplied; motors 


was the slo- 


liberty 


and medicines freed from toil and 
pain the masses already freed 
from domination. Life in the West- 


ern world in the 20th Century is 


more abundant than any life 
known in history. Freedom has 
overflowed all bounds, all inhibi- 
tions, all ideals known to tradition. 

Multiplied masses of men mak- 
ing history brushed aside the 
rule of elite minorities and took 


over the power of rule for them- 
selves. Favored by science with 
an ease of living never known be- 
fore, the teeming populations are 
behaving as prodigal sons, wasting 
their substance in riotous living 

And this centuries-old 
ment of mankind's liberation, with 
all its benefits and excesses, was 


move- 


generated and propelled by an 
idea, the idea of government by 
law instead of government by 
men 

Into this generation rampant 
with freedom came Rotary, a fel- 
lowship of men united in the ideal 
of service, an old idea with a new 
application. Into a generation of 
common men came a fellowship 
of noblemen; not a hereditary no- 
bility, but a nobility that must be 
earned and reéarned. Contrary to 
the popular view, it is the noble- 
man and not the common man 
essential 


who lives in service, 


service oluntary service Life 
has no savor for him unless he 
can make it consist in service. 
Service is not a burden to him 
He constantly sets for himself new 
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standards of service, more diffi- 
cult, with which to coerce himself. 
Nobility is measured by its obliga- 
tions, not by its rights or privi- 
ges: service above self 
Service in the Club, where ac- 
friendliness 
d away in memory, lasting 
ifter speaker, subject, and 
ire forgotten: service in the 
ation, which gauges every 
iness and professional trans- 
on with the scales of ethical 
indards; service in the commu- 
which pulls with tight trace 
ry team to which the Ro- 
is joined: service in the 
of which the Rotarian be- 
Simplicity and 


ance creat 


a citizen 
of direction characterize it 
dual responsibility gives it 
y. These are the words Ro- 


easelessly utters in the in- 


' 
t recesses of the Rotarian’s 


that define life in terms of 

e to humanity 
“or this men run an obstacle 
ice week by week to maintain an 
unbroken record of attendance at 


this men generate power, 
intormation, and courage which 
develop a sense of individual re- 
ponsibility for the full use of 
their talents 
For this Rotarians and Rotary 
devised, launched, 
financed, and manned every kind 
of community project that the hu- 


Clubs have 


man mind can conceive 
For th 


ce met secretly 


Roivarians in occupied 
in defiance of 

r€ stapo the group 
Amiens looked up in horror to 
t tanding in 


One day 


he dread enemy) 
ioor 
For this the enemy ceased to be 


an enemy as he said, “Go on with 


your meeting, men. I was a Ro- 


tarian before the 
war.” 

For this Rotary Clubs in Japan 
became “Day-of-the-Week Clubs” 
when war cut them off; and after 
hostilities ceased, 58 new Rotary 
Clubs replaced the 39 prewar Ro- 
tary Clubs, every member a con- 
tributor to the Rotary Foundation 

For Rotary is a thing of the 
spirit, an idea which encircles the 
globe and links free men together 
in a fellowship of good faith and 
goodwill, with service to human- 
ity a basic underlying purpose; 
the development of acquaintance 
creating opportunity for service 

Men in the mass making his- 
tory, rejecting the rule of elite 
minorities, assuming rule to them- 
selves, enjoying an orgy of free- 
dom, substituting mass action for 
the restraints and_ inhibitions 
handed down by tradition, were 
driven by one idea: liberation 
Rotary, a minority of one or two 
from each vocation in each com- 
munity, seeking not rule for them- 
selves but of themselves, united 
in the ideal of service, asserting 
individual responsibility and _ re- 
jecting mass action, is driven by 
another idea: service 

Small wonder in an age of mass 
action, Rotary is called upon for 
corporate action. Frustrated by 
the excesses of this generation, 
some men call upon Rotary as if 
it were an institution and not a 
fellowship; some men call upon 
Rotary by corporate act to estab- 
lish order and regularity in a 
world torn by division; some men 
demand of Rotary a_ universal 
language, uniform standards of 


in Germany 


Illustrations by Fred Steffen 


weight and measure, uniform cal- 
endar, uniform government, one 
world. These are but yearnings 
for a common denominator to 
unite the fractions of mankind 
And we already have that com- 
mon denominator in Rotary 

I go toa Rotary meeting In a 
“foreign” country A “foreign” 
language is spoken. I ask my 
companion, “What's he saying up 
there?” He, the President, is set- 
ting the program afoot., And the 
next one? He’s reporting on his 
recent trip to a “foreign” country 
which happens to be mine. And 
the next fellow, what is he say- 
ing? He is proposing a youth 
project for the Club. I know not 
a word of the “foreign” language 
in that “foreign” Club, but I 
understand it .all I know not 
whether their standards of meas- 
ure are in the metric system, but 
theirs and mine are the same. One 
calendar! One government! One 
world! We have it in Rotary. It 
is the calendar of the march of 
mankind. It is the government of 
ourselves in our vocations. It is 
one world in the fellowship of 
service 

We need no new 
schemes of corporate action to 
heal the divisions of the world 
We need a new dedication to the 
ideal of service on which our fel- 
lowship is based. We need a new 
affirmation of faith in Service 
above Self. We need a spiritual 
rejuvenation to be had only by 
accepting each his own individual 
responsibility in his own little cor- 
ner of the world. We need exten- 
sion of Rotary within Rotary 


grandiose 
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Bemarl M.’Baruch: 


An elder statesman 
of the United States views 
the responsibilities of his 


nation in a divided world. 


HE American people are to- 
day in the throes of a tormenting, 
frustrating readjustment. Accus- 
tomed to regarding war and peace 
as distinctly separate states, like 
day and night, we now live in 
an around - the - clock twilight of 
neither war nor peace 

Reared to think of war as a brief 
emergency to be rallied to tempo- 
rarily, we find ourselves confront- 
ed by a continuous threat of war 
which requires something Ameri- 
cans have habitually lacked—a 
see-through constancy in action 
between peace and war 

Twice in 30 years we have built 
up military establishments which 
made us the strongest country in 
the world. And within a year 
after the wars ended we demo- 
bilized precipitously and delib- 
erately disarmed ourselves. By do- 





ing so we twice lost the peace that 
war was intended to win 
One would think that after two 
such disheartening experiences we 
would turn to militarism and sub- 
HE singular Mr. Baruch, now in his 80th year and earicatured here scribe to the theory that might 
) Dereo, i, anew of many titles. Wood Wileon called him “Dr. makes right. But we still fee) that 
Facts.” The most familiar appositives to follow his famous name today a we eee eee See 
though we have come to realize 
are “elder statesman” and “advisor to Presidents.” He has called him- that right sometimes is useless 
self “a speculator.” “I make no apologies,” he said. “The word without might to back it up. But 
comes from the Latin ‘speculari, meaning ‘to observe.’ I observe.” might plus right is always strong- 
Three times previously the observations of Mr. Baruch have been 
shared with readers of THe Rotarian—on such diverse subjects as nie tial auiatiniies 
price control, veterans’ benefits, and atomic energy.—The Editors. Until that diamaiaitie to be wished 
time arrives, when nations will 


er than might plus wrong. Ameri- 
ca must be sure that she is right 


hammer their swords into plow- 


snare we must accustom our- 


to living under the shadow 
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Keep Faith, America 


of the atom bomb and even more 
hideous instruments of war. We 
must be prepared to meet force 
with force in a successful defense 
of our liberties and those of other 
threatened peoples. We must be 
willing to bear seemingly unrea- 
sonable tax burdens and sacrifices 
in order to safeguard our way of 
life. What to us now is the abnor- 
mal may well have to become the 
normal until peace comes 

The necessity to adjust to this 
continuity between 
and war is forcing revolu- 
tionary changes in the thinking of 
civilians as well as the military. 
In the past, for example, military 
appropriations fluctuated wildly 
in a feast-and-famine cycle. For 
the war we must de- 
fense expenditures so that they 
can be sustained indefinitely, 
without overburdening our econ- 
Fantastic sums are being 
all nations today in fear 
of war If these resources could 
be turned to peaceful uses, how 
the world’s problems 
could be solved! How much mis- 
1d suffering might 


viated! 


inexorable 


peace 


cold scale 


omy 
spent by 
many ol 


ery al be alle- 


| N these days of uncertainty and 
\mericans must keep faith 


stress 
That is first 
For more than 


in themselves oul 
and foremost need 
150 years the American dream has 
thrilled the hearts of men in every 
part of the world and moved their 
minds and hands. It was, and is, 
a dream of a land where there was 
fair opportunity for all and every 
man could walk upright before his 
fellowmen, a free man in spirit 
and in truth 

Latel we Americans 
tended to forget that dream. Ap- 
our problems we have 
fallen negative habits We 
have shrugged off corruption and 
home with the 
“What can I 
We have 


have 


palled by 


into 


scandal at 
weak subterfuge of 
do? I don’t count.” 


p iblic 
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been so intent on stopping some- 
thing abroad that we have forgot- 
ten the affirmative business of 
creation. These are dangerous 
tendencies. Faith in ourselves can 
correct them. 

What we must never forget is 
that our forebears have given the 
world enduring values that have 
lifted man to great heights, and 
that it is the very hunger for our 
freedoms, especially freedom from 
misery, which lays the depressed 
and underprivileged multitudes of 
the earth open to Communism’s 
appeal. We must not only let 
others see our freedoms, but we 
must, directly and through the 
United Nations, help others attain 
or retain them. 

Woodrow Wilson, who blazed 
the trail that has broadened into 
the United Nations, cautioned that 
the peace of the world could not 
be organized without the might of 
America, Then he warned: “I can 
predict with absolute certainty 
that within another generation 
there will be another war if the 
nations of the world do not con- 
cert together the method by which 
to prevent it.” He was right and 
we today can make the same pre- 
diction with the same absolute 
certainty if the United States and 
the United Nations do not face up 
to the task which lies before them 
in organizing peace 

Perhaps our most important job 
is to strengthen the United Na- 
tions. America by itself cannot 
save the whole world. We can, 
and are, helping those nations 
which are willing to mobilize 
themselves to fight aggression 
But there must be a common shar- 
ing of burdens. While some others 
have been storing surpluses for a 
rainy day, we have been incurring 
deficits. The rainy days have 
come. 

In facing up to our responsibili- 
ties under the United Nations 
Charter we have gone to the de- 
fense of Korea. We had no other 
choice. We also went to the de- 


“Be prepared spiritually ... physically.” 
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The Lamplighter 


Ir WAS beloved Sir Harry 
Lauder who gave his fellow 
Rotarians that well-remem- 
bered line “Rotary is the golden 
strand in the cable of friend- 
ship.” But for me, topping all 
stories and songs he bequeathed 
to his fellowmen is the one 
about the lamplighter. I heard 
him tell it to the Utica Rotary 
Club back in 1916 or 1917. 

Our Club was new at that 
time and all of us felt rarely 
privileged to have this visit 
from Harry. Most of us, I con- 
fess, expected to be amused and 
entertained as he arose, dressed 
in a kilt with sporran and Glen- 
garry, and clutching his gnarled 
stick. 

But Harry, I thought, seemed 
preoccupied as he began. The 
First World War was raging at 
that time, and Harry Lauder’s 
only son was an officer in the 
hard-pressed Argyle and Suth- 
erland Highlanders. There were 
no jokes that day. At the con- 
clusion of his talk, he told us 
the lamplighter story: 

In the early days of his ca- 
reer when life was a struggle 
and the “big time” only some- 
thing to dream about, Harry 
Lauder found himself one eve- 
ning in a little Scottish village 
where he was to give an enter- 
tainment. 

Sitting at dusk at the window 
of his room in the village inn, 
he saw a light come on far 
down the street, and then an- 
other and another, each one 
nearer the inn, until at last the 
village lamplighter was under 
his window, pausing to light 
still another lamp. 

hen he moved on, pausing 
every so often to light another 
lamp until he disappeared over 
the brow of the hill at the end 
of the village street. True, the 
lamplighter had gone, but he 
left behind him a long string of 
lights that shone through the 
night, giving aid and comfort 
to those abroad after darkness 
fell, 

Said Harry Lauder, “We, too, 
can be like that lamplighter, if, 
as we journey down life’s long 
road, we pause to give our 
neighbor a helping hand, speak 
an encouraging word to some- 
one, feed the hungry, and clothe 
the poor. 

“If we do these things,” he 
continued, “we shall light lamps 
in the hearts of our fellowmen 
that will burn long after we 
have passed over the brow of 
the hill at the end of our 
journey.” 

Sir Harry has now passed 
over the brow of that hill, but 
his lamps burn brightly behind 
him. 

<_ Charles J. Lamb 
totarian, Utica, N. } 











fense of Greece and to a certain 
extent are helping Yugoslavia. 
Had the Communist effort to over- 
run Greece and South Korea suc- 
ceeded, the United Nations could 
have been wrecked, just as the 
League of Nations was wrecked 
by the invasion of Ethiopia by 
Italy, the occupation of Manchu- 
ria by Japan, and Soviet Russia’s 
march against little Finland and 
the Baltic republics 

We are not out of the woods in 
Korea, but Americans have taken 
their stand against international 
blackmail. The American people 
have indicated that they will meet 
the challenge of Communism 
wherever it threatens free peo- 
ples, provided they are told what 
is expected of them and why 
There are Americans who believe 
and hope that the Korean crisis 
will pass without upsetting our- 
selves too much. That is a futile 
and illusory hope 

Another world war is not inevi- 
table, but we dare not blind our- 
selves to the fact that we are ina 
race with the enemy and that even 
with the great effort we are put- 
ting forth we are still behind in 
the race. When World War II 
ended, we scuttled and ran, forget- 
ting the lessons of World War I, 
and we demobilized before peace 
was won. The Soviet Union kept 
several million men under arms 
and their munitions plants con- 
tinued turning out sizable quanti- 
ties of war materials. We started 
stocking new automobiles, tele- 
vision sets, electric refrigerators, 
radios, etc., for everyone . 

The Soviets stockpiled tanks, 
airplanes, cannon, and radar 
equipment The result was a 
round of aggressions and the en- 
slavement of Rumania, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Alba- 
nia, and Bulgaria Yugoslavia, 
which came under the Russiaa 
spell, has apparently shaken off 
the Kremlin yoke, but China has 
fallen, and Korea, Indo-China, Ti- 
bet, Iran, and other countries are 
menaced. Greece, at a grievous 
price, has been able to safeguard 
her freedom with the assistance 
of the United Nations 

In backing the North Atlantic 
Pact and the Marshall Plan we 
have put our shoulders to the 
wheel and have undertaken to 
give all-out support to the United 


Nations in defense of the princi- 
ples of the Charter. We have 
enunciated and to a certain extent 
are putting into effect a positive 
policy in the Pacific. We must not 
falter or vacillate; we must carry 
through to the logical conclusion 
Peace is not divisible: either we 
will have it or we won't. And if 
we haven't peace, then we hav2 
but a short interlude between 
wars 

The struggle we are engaged in 
will be many years in resolving 
itself. America, to do her part, 
must keep strong. We must be 
prepared spiritually, physically, 
economically, and militarily to 
meet all our commitments 

The cold war that has been 
forced upon us is as total as actual 
war It requires not military 
readiness alone, but a strategy 
which rises above race or selfish 
groups who seek to better them- 
selves at the expense of others, 
even to where it endangers our 
Government. 


ry 

| O arrive at a proper balance 
will require painful decisions by 
both the military and the civilians. 
Within the defense establishment 
a unified strategic concept must 
be agreed upon, with expenditures 
limited to what is absolutely need- 
ed, not what is wanted or even de- 
sired. On the part of civilians 
there must be an end to prevail- 
ing indecisions. An over-all global 
strategy for prolonged peace- 
waging must be formulated. 
Americans have always believed 
in civilian control of our national 
life, both in war and in peace. But 
civilian dominance has its price: 
a readiness to make decisions as 
to what the military must have to 
carry out its assigned duties. 

Lack of self-discipline and weird 
economies, strange ethics and per- 
verted logic, if persisted in, will 
surely destroy us. These internal 
dangers are as great as external 
ones. Still there has never been 
a situation that could not be cured 
by competence. And that holds 
for the problems that face us to- 
day. Materially we have all we 
had yesterday and more. The test 
is one of choosing between wis- 
dom and folly in man’s experience 

Americans need to keep faith in 
themselves. America must be sure 
she is right as well as strong. 
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Dbing the 
boss 


By MILTON LOMASK 


‘Operation Take’ extracts 


many millions annually 


from employers’ pockets. 


Wii iis EES are robbing 


their bosses of a million dollars a 
day!” 

When this statement appeared 
in a speech prepared for radio de 
livery last Summer, the network 
attorney snapped it back to its au 
thor 

“Doubt this. Please check,” was 


Wy bbl |. 
ie NAb a “ae a his comment . 
\ URE RY ty 43% , It's an understatement, re 
\\\ a : eaeik&: J plied Kenneth H Wood, resident 
Aye aye secretary of the New York execu 
tive offices of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
Wood's knowledge stems from 
more than 40 years with one of 
the largest of America’s 60 fidelity 
companies, whose business is 
bonding employees to insure their 
organizations against loss through 
internal! theft 
“The majority of employees are 
still honest,” he says. But since 
World War II there appears to be 
a slackening of moral fiber in 
many lands 
Corroboration of his views is 
forthcoming from Richard T 
Wood (no relation), who is fidelity- 
department head at the New York 
offices of the American Surety 
Company. “In 1949,” he reports, 
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“American business lost an esti- 
mated half billion dollars through 


dishonestv In some 


employee 
years this has 


amounted to more 


than was lost through fire!’ 
To avoid unfavorable publicity 
business executives try to keep 


embezzlement out of the 
3ut behind the 


news- 
papers scenes lit 
has risen from a 200-million-dol- 
lar-a-vear nuisance 15 years ago 
to its present status aS a MajJOI 
crime 

Fidelity underwriters say the 
large sums now disappearing are 
not really alarming in themselves 
As Kenneth H. Wood puts it 

“Larger amounts are being 
taken 
amounts to take 


there are large! 


What concerns 


because 


us is the callous attitude assumed 
by modern embezzlers when their 
defalcations are brought to light.” 

,ehind his remarks are two sur- 
veys made by his company, one 
before, the other after World War 
I] 30th times 1,001 embez 
were studied I arly group, 


] ~ 
ziers 


Ni ' (\\ 
i 


Qe 


— 


“They permitted Harold to keep his job on 
condition that he return the heavy ingots.” 


30 committed suicide, 30 percent 
confessed voluntarily, and only 2 
percent absconded Of the post- 
nine took their 
lives, very few confessed, and one- 
fourth absconded 

“In the old days, 
“an embezzler often showed re- 
morse. He knew he'd done wrong 
Today he exhibits indifference or 
defiance. He doesn’t feel he’s done 
wrong. Call him a thief and he 
looks at you as if you'd slapped his 
grandmother.” 

Before the war the “typical” 
embezzler, as pieced together from 
the survey, was a white- 


war group, only 


Wood recalls 


mal 
Tlait 
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collar worker, 36 years old, with a 
wife and two children. He had 
worked for his company at least 
five and a half years, and received 
neither its highest nor its lowest 
salary. He was a good citizen, 
well educated, mentally balanced, 
and a ready mixer 

Today’s “typical” embezzler is 
younger and less likely to be mar- 
ried. He begins rifling the boss’s 
till or his stock pile sooner after 
coming on the job. Branch man- 
agers, salesmen, and deliverymen 
top the list. While white-collar 
workers still predominate, over- 
alled laborers run them close sec- 
ond, and four times as many 
women are confusing the boss’s 
“thine” with their “mine.” 

A striking new feature is the 
“neurotic embezzler.” Comments 
the personne! director of a large 
department store: 

“Fewer employees are stealing 
they need the money. 
More are doing so for emotional 
They have a grudge 
against the boss, or against the 
world, or simply wish to express 
their personalities by spending a 
lot of money and making a 
splash.” 

Thirty-nine-year-old Patricia B. 
isanexample. As assistant audit- 
ing manager in a large store, she 
was authorized to draw $5,000 
each payday and distribute it 
among 90 employees. One April 
~afternoon she drew the money and 
walked out with it. Three months 
and $3,381 later, she and her hus- 
band were picked up in a distant 
tavern. They had spent the inter- 
val touring and night-clubbing. 

What made Mrs. B. do it? “I 
was always such a mousey sort of 
person,” she told investigators. 
“Friends kept telling me to get 
out and really blow my top. So I 
did.’ 

With husky Laborer Harold H 
it was a case of childish spite. For 
20 years he had worked in the 
yard of an important metal indus- 
try. When his foreman died, Har- 
old expected to be elevated to his 
place. Instead a younger man, ru- 
mored to be distantly related to 
the boss, got the job. In anger 
Harold started tossing 30-pound 
copper ingots over the fence 
whenever he thought no one was 
looking. When authorities caught 
up with him, he had 993 ingots 


because 


reasons 


jammed into the tiny cellar of his 
home 

His employers did not prose- 
cute. They permitted Harold to 
keep his job on condition that he 
return the heavy ingots, one by 
one, precisely as he had removed 
them. It took him three years to 
carry them all back 

Embezzlement spreads like ma- 
lignant cancer. One man steals 
and hundreds of others suffer. In 
a small town not long ago, a stern 
and righteous magistrate walked 
off with $1,300,000 of public and 
private funds 
of townspeople were dumped from 
relative security into poverty 
That's typical of what often hap- 
pens 


Overnight scores 


As A RULE, it is not the new 
or “fly-by-night” employee who 
steals, but the old and “trusted’ 
one. Record after record involves 
employees who honored their 
trusts for 25 or 30 years before be- 
ginning to steal. In one theft re- 
cently uncovered, the manager 
of a food chain store waited 39 
years before lifting $800 of his 
company’s funds! 

Most employers draw a line be- 
tween what they call “real em- 
bezzlement” and a long list of 
more or less accepted minor thefts 
Chief among these are 

Private use of the boss's telephone, 
pencils, paper, and stamps. 

Extra-long lunch hours 

Feigning sickness to get time off. 

Failure to shut off utilities not in 
use 

Padded expense accounts 

Allowing equipment to break down 
through negligence 

Although these petty thefts are 
not taken seriously by most em- 
plovers, they account for sizable 
losses. A year or so ago a check 
was made by the persennel direc- 
tor of a large electrical-appliance 
factory. He found that these little 
not - quite - embezzlements were 
costing his firm $14,000 a year. 

Actually today as in former 
years the greatest losses are in 
goods. This is particularly true 
of companies making or handling 
millions of small machine parts 
Inventories on these are difficult 
to interpret. It is a wise employ- 
er who can decide which losses 
are due to theft, which to such 
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legitimate misfortunes as spoilage, 
“rejects,” and breakage. * 

During 1949, reports Richard T. 
Wood, of American Surety, “we 
received employee-theft claims for 
the loss of aspirin, automobiles, 
barley, cod-liver oil, face powder, 
feed, shaving cream, tooth paste, 
and typewriters. We even had a 
building superintendent who de- 
frauded his boss by selling the 
radiators and washbasins of a va- 
cant building.” 

Collusion, frequent in all em- 
bezzlements, is commonest in 
Recently a depart- 
ment store traced sizable losses to 
six main-floor clerks working with 
outsiders 


theft of goods. 


Their system was sim- 
ple. Merchandise returned for al- 
terations was marked with COM 
; Own Merchandise) 
were 


tomers 
Items so tagged 
back to the customer 
without a bill, since of course they 
had already been paid for. The 
conspiring clerks simply tagged 
th COM slips, and had 
them shipped to addresses of “co- 
6éperative” customers. Before de- 
could break the 
losses had climbed to $80,000 
Fidelity underwriters say there 
are 87 known methods by which 


wi 


tectives case, 


an employee may mulct his boss 


Commonest are: 


K ig checks 


Invoicing goods below established 


obtaining cash bribes for 
nonexistent compa 


ling the checks with false 


ind cashing checks for “r2- 
roods that actually were not 


ig the proceeds from cash 


neglecting to record the 


g pav rolls, and time 


ind pro- 
ords 
g doubtful bills and report- 
is “noncollectabl 
deter thievery and make 
but they do not turn 
iny defalcations as do 
remarks or slip-ups. For 
there was ithe embezzlet 
nt his easily earned lucre 
1eighbor’s wife. Her irate 
complaints initiated the 
gation 
irk on a train cut short a tired 
Leaving at 


<t station, he backtracked 


A stranger's casual 


ives vacation 


teresting case tudy of this 
omments from Rotarians—see 
Wholesaler: What Would You 
TARIAN for March, 1950 


1951 


“ae 


home in time to halt the looting 
of one of his warehouses 

Bad conscience is still an effec- 
tive constable Perhaps you read 
about the travelling bank exam- 
iner in Detroit. ‘He could finish 
his job by 5 o’clock and move on 
to another town, but he had per- 
sonal reasons for wanting to re- 
main in Detroit over the week- 
end. So he dawdled just enough 
to have to return to the bank for 
a couple of hours the next day. 
That morning a_ vice-president 
happened in. Seeing the exam- 
iner still working on the books, he 
assumed “discovery” to be at 
hand, and promptly owned up to 
substantial ‘“‘borrowings” going 
back 27 years! 

Most employers are reluctant to 
prosecute. Fidelity men usually 
urge them to, although privately 
admitting that the “horrible ex- 
ample” is rarely an effective de- 
terrent When prosecution is 
authorized, however, under- 
writers are relentless. Last year 
a fidelity detective nabbed a man 
in Alaska who had robbed a New 
Jersey firm of $20,000 25 years be- 
fore. Police had long since aban- 
doned the chase 

Evidence from both sides of the 
Atlantic is that the average em- 
bezzler has very little left of his 
loot when caught. “Easy come, 


They simply wish to express their personalities by spending a lot of money. 


” 


easy go” is the way of pilfered 
money—whether the sum be $3,- 
600,000, the largest single embez- 
zlement since World War II, or 
the average $1,100. Many embez- 
zlers rob to “keep up with the 
Joneses”—or for somebody else. 
Women, particularly, give altruis- 
tic reasons: a harum-scarum son 
in trouble, a daughter longing for 
better clothes, illness in the fam- 
ily. Many a man short-changes 
the boss to do someone else a fa- 
vor, or simply to impress his as- 
sociates 

Some voice bizarre motives. One 
testified in court that he had acted 
to protect the boss from whom he 
had stolen close to $100,000. He 
foresaw reverses in the business, 
merely wanted to put aside some- 
thing on which the boss could 
make a new start when the blow 
fell! Commonly offered is the 
plaintive “They wouldn’t give me 
the raise I had coming, so I just 
took it!” 

The public is familiar with the 
man who clips his boss once be- 
cause he wants the money, then 
does it over and over to cover up 
that first time. Not so familiar, 
though almost as common, is the 
employee who steals out of a per- 
verse desire to outsmart modern 
bookkeeping systems, or to relieve 
boredom [Continued on page 59} 
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JOUPATER NEM hig LOWE 
What Would You Do? 


You are a lawyer in the midst of the most important case of 
your career. You are defending a man accused of murder. You 
believe him to be innocent, as he has insisted from the outset. 
You have, in fact, begun a sincere and passionate appeal to the 
jury for his acquittal. During a recess, however, your client whis- 
pers to you that he is guilty. 

You wince, lead the man aside, try to get it all straight. He is 
guilty all right, he says. You've played fair with him, he ex- 
plains, and he wants you to know the truth. But when you sug- 
gest that naturally he'll now want to change his plea to “guilty,” l. 
pe “Nothing doing!” And when you try to resign as his 
counsel, he protests: “You've got to see me through this! You're 

. my lawyer.” 

You are that lawyer. What would you do: Turn your client 

er to the mercy of the court? Resign from the case? Talk with 

judge in chambers? See it through? Just what would you do? 


During a pre-trial conference in jail, the accused 
man professes innocence of murder to his lau yer. Fi 


close to him my conversation with 
the condemned man. Instead, I 
proceeded with the appeal as I had 
been instructed, taking an entire 
day to deliver it. My appeal was 
denied, the judge maintained the 
sentence, the man was hanged. 

Later I told the judge all I 
knew. “You did the wise thing in 
not telling me the story,” he said. 
“It has a ring of truth, and I might 
have acquitted him. But that 
would have been wrong. Justice 
has been done. It does not matter 
whether he was guilty now or 


y udgment as ¢ ‘ist, < t 1 
Tell the Judge judgment as a jurist, and without 
Says Eduardo Gonzales G. 

Santiago, Chile 


Ovxr OF the fundamental 


of human societ 


t 


certain great 


leaving the murderer defenseless 
I would relinquish his defense! 


before.’ 


This Is What I Did 
Recalls Cawas B. Parakh 


Vagpur, India 


Many laymen, lawyers, and 
ee. But I think 

the judge was right Justice is 
not abstract but real, and Prov- 


judges will! disagr 
elieme 


ples, among then 


philosophicall 

Even thou 
use all po 
to free the 
conscience 
fending a de 
absolute inno 

To continue 
falsehoods 
strict ethica 
would lead 
to subdue tl} 
ciples to le 
dignifies 
duties of a } 

In the ci 
probably infor 
vate, so that tl 
not suddenl 
legal counsel 

Thus, in foll 
of my conscience 
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a 
| HIS case reminds me of one in 
which I figured in the early 1920s 
The defendant had the reputation 
of being what we call a “dacoit,” a 
murderous robber who works in 
groups. The Sessions Judge had 
tried him and had sentenced him 
to death. I was instructed to de- 
fend his appeal to the High Court 
In the Nagpur jail the con 
demned man told me 
particular instance | was abso 
lutely innocent, but that he knew 
the guilty gang and the man who 
actually committed the murder 
Yet he would not disclose this fact 
n the trial court. He also con- 
fessed to me that he had commit- 
ted a number of other dacoities 
The judge, a Scotsman, was a 
good friend of mine. But after 
long thought I decided not to dis- 


idence plays no insignificant part 
in moving the minds and hearts 


of good men 


Advocates Shouldn't Judge 


Claims Frank S. Cunliffe, K.C. 


Nanaimo, B. C., Canada 


ry. 

| HE question is based upon a 
misunderstanding as to the true 
It is not 


function of an advocate 
his function to form any belief as 
to the innocence or guilt of an ac- 
cused person whom he is defend- 
ing. The functions of a defense 


| are to see that no evidence 


InsSe€ 
is adduced against his client con- 
trary to the rules of evidence; to 
see that the proper procedure is 
weak- 
in the case for the prosecu- 


followed; to expose any 


nesses 
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>) With belief in his client’s innocence, the lawyer begins a sincere plea to the 
jury, proclaiming the defendant to be not guilty and asking for his acquittal. 


a 


to produce evidence that ex- 
tl accused's conduct in his 
ind, in the event of convic- 
idvance whatever he can 
ient’s behalf for the miti- 

f punishment 
iccused person is entitled to 
d on the evidence and not 
impression which his own 
may have obtained, pos- 
from confidential informa- 
from inadmissible evi- 
In this case, the counsel 
accused has o1 himself 
< for the predic ment. Had 
lopted the correct ethical 
nd confined himself to 
functions as an advocate 
accused, he would not have 
imself embarrassed. How- 
n such a 
to stay 
ind to act 
with his 


nections 


ree Client to Declare Guilt 


Says Ernesto Viteri 


Guatemala City, Guatemala 


temala the Bar Associa- 
adopted strict standards 
sional ethics which, in my 
nt, solve the case in ques- 
these standards, a lawyei 
he discovers during a trial 

or fraud unjustly favor- 
client—advises his client 

the necessal rectifica- 
waive the benefits ob- 


ient refuses, the 


e 


lawyer may then abjure the case 

No honest lawyer can take part 
in a deliberate fraud which vio- 
lates the obligations of the client 
toward his lawyer, and which is 
injurious to society and harmful 
to a strict sense of justice 

Adhering faithfully to these 
standards, I would urge my client 
to declare his guilt. Should he re- 
fuse, I would resign the case 


Only Defend His Rights 


Reasons Emilio M. Javier 
Manila, The Philippines 


Durinec my 30 years of law 
practice I have found that only 
rarely does oge accused of murdet 
plead guilty. Under our Philip- 
pine laws, when a man admits a 
crime, but tries to justify his act, 
the plea of “not guilty” must be 
entered for him 

Most lawyers I have observed 
do not care whether their client is 
guilty or not. They just defend the 
case with all their might and try 
to secure a judgment of acquittal 

Qur code of legal ethics in The 
Philippines provides in part that 
it is the duty of every lawyer to 
defend the rights and interests of 
his client regardless of his belief 
in his guilt or innocence. Person- 
ally, I have made it a practice to 
insist that my clients should tell 
me the whole truth regarding 
their case before I accept it. If, at 
the very beginning, the client con- 
fesses his guilt, ordinarily | refuse 


Photos 


3 During a recess, the accused astounds his counsel 
* by admitting guilt. What should the lawyer do? 








About These Photos 


A MURDER case, even if hy- 
pothetical, may seem remote 
from the wheat fields of Sas- 
katchewan, one of Canada’s 
Prairie Provinces. But some 
years back its pioneers had 


their problems establishing law 
and order in their territory. 

Some 80 heirs to this robust 
heritage are members of the 
Rotary Club in a colorfully 
named city of 25,000 people— 
Moose Jaw. It was to their 
Magazine Committee Chair- 
man, Hubert F.. McRitchie, we 
turned for help in illustrating 
this feature. We sent him a 
copy of the problem presented 
in this “What Would You Do?” 
symposium which, like others 
in the series, aims to bring Vo- 
cational Service into sharper 
focus. Would Chairman Mc- 
Ritchie help? He would! 

With the accompanying 
sketch to use as a “shooting 
script,” he called in some fel- 
low Moose Jaw Rotarians, and 
produced the photos above. The 
lawyer is LeRoy Johnson, a so- 
licitor; the culprit is James A. 
Tuxford, automobile dealer; the 
jury is (back row, left to right) 
F. H. McRitchie, H. M. Clark, 
1950-51 Club President Edwin 
Saville, (front row) Chairman 
McRitchie, A. Lorne Silverson, 
and Secretary David Morrey. 

That is the cast. Here are the 
opinions of other Rotarians. 
Now, what would you do? Why 
not write us your own brief 
comment ?—Eds. 











to handle his case. But once I ac- 
cept the case, it is my sworn duty 
to the courts to continue defend- 
ing him until his case is termi- 
nated. As a lawyer and at the 
same time an officer of the court, 
it is my duty to help the court in 
the administration of justice. I 
will stand by him and defend him 
as far as his rights go—and no 
more. That is what I would do in 
the case cited here 


Continue to Defend Him 


{bel Cruz Santos 


Bogota, Colombia 


Says 


[+ IS a matter of professional 
ethics that a lawver. once he has 
accepted a client’s defense, cannot 
abandon him even when con- 
vinced of his guilt. The 

should be based on th 


defense 
ie 
of the case and can be 
relative, depending 
stances 

Confidences made 
a defendant to his lawyer are pro 


in priva 


fessional secrets. A confession 51 
guilt in itself does not imply con- 
demnation of t) 

view of the necess 

the existence of such gu 
over, the motives tha 

the criminal act could be, in n 
cases, extenuating or exonera 
The lawyer is obliged 
these things in his client 


See the Judge in Chambers 


Proposes John H ° Lowe 
Salt Lake City, (tah 


ry 
I HE confidential 


between a lawver and his client 


relationship 


would make it impossible for me 
to plead his guilt, without his con 
sent. However, I had a right from 
the beginning to a true and full 


disclosure from him of all the 
facts. I feel | 


would not be ob 
ligated to continue to represent 
him 

The facts do not show whethe1 
or not the accused has testified 
Perhaps he has testified falsely; 
if so, clearly the case should not 
go to the jury. But even if there 
has been no perjury, I would still 
feel that there should be a new 
trial. Even if I were so inclined 
] could not continue a convincing 
argument io the jury 


advancing 
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the theory that he had not com- 
mitted the act. 

Therefore, I would see the judge 
in chambers and state that from 
information just obtained I couid 
not ethically continue with the 
case, and request the court to de- 
clare a mistrial 


Repentance Wins Chance 


Holds Federico Nina, hijo 


San Pedro de Macoris, 
Dominican Republic 


| WOULD not abandon the mur- 
derer. I assumed the obligations 
of defending him against what | 
believed an unjust accusation, and 
the waiving of his defense during 
the trial would be injurious to 
him. I would not divulge his guilt 
in public or in private, for duty 
binds me to guard a professional 
secret 

I would finish the trial at peace 
with my conscience and satisfied 
a duty had been performed. I was 
just with society in assuming the 
defense of a person | believed in 
nocent I was merciful to a re- 
pentent sinner from whom, with 
God’s pardon and the change ol 
heart that He can inspire, society 
dan expect a better and more use 
ful life 

The moral awakening was man 
ifest in the secret confession. in 
spired by a passionate defense 
There were two creatures lost to 
society—the murderer and his 
victim—and one of them was 
saved. We should have faith in his 
regeneration. 


Most Codes Say ‘Continue’ 


Votes Charles W. Pettengill 


Greenwich, Conn 


| N most States of the U.S.A. the 
code of professional ethics pro- 
vides that a lawyer must repre- 
sent his client with undivided 
fidelity and shall not divulge his 
client’s secrets or confidences. The 
Connecticut code provides, “Un- 
der no circumstances should a 
lawyer disclose any private infor- 
mation professionally acquired 
without the consent of the client 
who imparted it.’ 

The question as propounded in- 
dicates that the judge has not yet 
made his charge to the jury, set- 


ting forth the technical aspects of 
a murder charge. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the accused is techni- 
cally not qualified to pass upon his 
guilt or innocence 

It is my opinion that the attor- 
ney should not try to resign nor 
should he attempt to change his 
client’s plea. The accused has a 
perfect right to ask his lawyer to 
see the case through. and no law- 
yer should prejudice his client’s 
case by attempting to resign or by 
talking the case over with the 
judge in chambers 


Confer with Prosecutor 


Suggests H. H. Honnoll 


Memphis. Tennessee 


a 

| HIS case calls for a sudden 
decision. I think I would ask for a 
recess and a conference with the 
prosecuting attorney to see if he 
would recommend, and if my 
client would accept, one of the 
lesser punishments the law pro- 
vides for the various degrees ot 
murder. In the event this failed 
I would close my statement to the 
jury by merely stating—with as 
little prejudice as possible to my 
client's rights—that they, the jury 
were the sole judges of my client’s 
guilt. its degree. and of whether! 
that guilt has been proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt 


Continue the Defense 


Insists A. E. Laverty 


Vontreal, Que.. Canada 


| N my country, a man accused ot 
murder would not be permitted to 
plead guilty. There could, there- 
fore, be no question of asking my 
client to plead guilty 

Although a man is guilty of a 
crime, he is entitled to a full de- 
fense because the State has a right 
to punish him only if it can prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the accused is guilty. It is conse- 
quently not only the right but the 
duty of a defense attorney to do 
his best to convince the jury that 
the State has failed to discharge 
this burden of proof. This duty 
is the same whether the attorney 
for the defense knows that his cli- 
ent is guilty or believes him inno- 
cent. Therefore, I would continue 
to defend my client. 
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petween 


just read your letter of last 
telling how Bill’s number 
ned up in the draft. Ai- 
I'm sure that all three of 
e been expecting this, I 
your lines that 
ipset and that you, too, 
listurbed. I wish I knew 
ng to say, Jack, that would 
of a situation that 
eems pretty senseless—but 
ind you did not ask me to 


you did ask is that I tell 
nkly what I think you 
lo to help Bill face his new 
and I'll attempt to do 
Because that’s the crux 


utter, I feel: the way you 


1951 


Ilhustrat 


How can parents help sons in service? 


and Helen face it will largely de- 
termine how Bill does 

First, Jack, I want all three of 
you—Helen, you, and Bill—to 
understand where I stand on this 
matter of war and military ser 
ice. I think I am what might be 
called a “pacific realist.” That is, 


A friendly letter explains. 


I detest the whole idea of war as 
a deadly, destructive game no one 
wins. Yet, so long as we have not 
ruled out the ancient, complicated 
causes of it—an effort we must 
never slacken—we are going to 
have war with us 

As a realist, 1 in no way mini- 
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“l in no way minimize the risks which, at barely 
19, Bill may face... . But he can gain much in 
terms of self-respect, courage, decent humility.” 


is to consider that under existing 
laws Bill must serve a tour of 
duty. This is a fact, and one from 
which he and you have no justi- 
fiable escape. I notice that you 


refer in your letter to some idea of 
trying to get the boy deferred.” 
[ advise most strongly against it 
Essentially the process of military 
selection is fairly and democrati- 
cally administered 

That being the case, it seems to 
me that once selected, each person 
might as well accept his responsi- 
bilitv for service. Some, indeed, 
cannot do it without severe psy- 
chological repercussions. But | 
don't think Bill is one of those un- 
lucky ones—and I do mean un- 


mize the risk hich, at ba l! effort to take a positive approach 
Bill may face yu } ha to Bill’s .entering the service 
for the last dozen years worked There is too much despair in yout 
here at the largest all-male mi letter, Jack. To be absolutely 
tary school] in our intry 1 frank, I believe that Bill’s success 


lucky For the emotional costs 
that the malingerer, the psycho- 
. ; neurotic evader, or the “draft 
ing two world irs, and no in the service and to a great de- 
dodger” must pay are far more 
this uneasy til manv studen gree his emotional and physical : 
.s : lasting and far heavier than any 
of this college 1 it safety depend upon your adopting , ' 

‘ price which the stable soldier can 
amiable boys, mos f them in a courageous and forthright atti- 
their late te have go 1 tude instead of one of fright and 
fight. Between 1941 and 1945, 62 helplessness 
of my student vs I taught Only a few days ago I was talk 
joyed, had in m) me as guest ing with one of my veteran boys 
were killed ! vas 1 fe’s I had first taught him in 1941] . ‘ 

: = long-run financial gains. So I say 
vounger bro I) n brother when he was 17, and now he is 


ever pay Also, deferment ob- 
tained through “influence” often 
backfires, and in the end proves 
harmful to the man deferred, both 


in social standing and even in 


- ‘ most strongly, forget any desire 
served four } 1 ve x graduating He was telling me weet 
? to “get Bill deferred In fact, 
cific area with t lY ind about some of his overseas experi . 
Paap : : ; Jack, I think you would be wise 
since 1946 I've taug] et ) ences, and made this remark n ao 
’ : never to let Bill know that you 
almost sole ‘ them mar our outfit, most of the , 
; ; : iad thought of such a move 
of mv “old be le it { they'd make it throug 


lv throug] me ‘ And most of them 
to finish their « t ticed one thing 
I tell \ 1 tf t t ) I ot the idea he 


know thi f et t get it—brothe1 


Of course, | know what you feel 
’ar is war, and boys get killed 
s only too true. But in many 
wartime service “separates 
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the men from the boys’’—and the 
boys who come back generally 
maintain their habits of self-dis- 
cipline, 
tion, and courage, and carry those 
capacities into civilian living 

But also consider this: from an 
objective and statistical point of 
view, Bill's chances of returning 
safely from a tour of service, even 
under war conditions, are nearly 
as good as if he had stayed in col- 
lege. After all, insurance tables 
show that our 20th Century auto- 
mobile has taken more lives in the 
U. S. than all the country’s wars 
combined 

When Bill does come back from 
the service, I think you will find 
that his experiences will have pro- 
moted his personal growth. You 
will recall that when I wrote you 
last August about Bill’s choice of 
I made the remark that 
‘education is a part of all life— 
not just college life.” I still stand 
on that remark. The experience of 
college teachers and counsellors 
everywhere with their veteran 
students has been that these men 
bring back to academia’s halls a 
seriousness of purpose, a desire to 
learn, and a capacity for work 
seldom found in the less mature 
boy of 17 or 18. 


responsibility, considera- 


a college 


‘ 


B ILL will learn a lot in the serv- 
ice; a lot of good and no doubt 
He will learn that fre- 
quently his hands are as impor- 
tant as his head. He will learn 
that a man must discipline himself 
to take orders before he is fit to 
He will learn that all 
men are part animal‘ and part 
angel, and that at times either the 
one or the other part may prevail. 
He will learn that perfection is a 
myth—but that a job done to the 
best of one’s ability is real and 
valuable. He will learn, too, that 
men of all races and creeds bleed 
the same red blood and suffer alike 
from pain and hunger—that big- 
otry and social pretensions have 
no place on drill grounds and bat- 
tlefields 

I notice, Jack, that you are con- 
cerned about the “moral atmos- 
phere” of the service. Was this 
Helen's idea or yours? If you had 
dealt with servicemen as long as 
I have, neither of you would ever 


some bad 


give orders 


* See So You're Sending Bill to College!, 


Tue Rotarian for August, 1950 


Juty, 1951 


have conjured up this bogey. It’s 
true that “single men in barracks 
ain't a lot o’ plaster saints’—but 
neither are single men in college, 
or at work, or anywhere else. And 
neither age nor marriage changes 
the man himself very much. So 
don’t worry about Bill’s “morals.” 
He is a stable, intelligent boy— 
and a credit to you and Helen. 
And he will come out of his term 
of service much the same 

After all, Jack, look around you! 
Who are our business and indus- 
trial leaders, our civic and spirit- 
ual and educational leaders? In 
the main they are veterans. And 
we know that morally they are 
just men—with strengths and 
weaknesses even as you and I. 

So let me suggest that you look 
at the matter from a broader view. 
Bill must go into the service 
That's the way things are today. 
Help him to appraise his problem 
coolly and hopefully. Help him to 
understand that he is taking no 
greater chance than millions of 
other young men and women all 
over the world. He can gain much 
in terms of self-respect, courage, 
and decent humility. 

And let me further suggest, 
Jack, that you and Helen and I 
ought to think of our responsibili- 
ties. Maybe theré are some things 
we're neglecting that bear on all 
this. Do we, do the parents of all 
the Bills and Marys, get out and 
vote thoughtfully and regularly? 
Do we urge our leaders to vote 
in the national and world interest 
when such a vote would hurt our 
own immediate interests? Haven't 
a lot of us put self before service? 
Isn't it time we “wise up” and 
start thinking and acting for the 
general welfare instead of for this 
or that group or bloc or interest? 
We had better organize in our 
home towns to combat our clos- 
est enemies—racial prejudice, self- 
interest, international intolerance, 
insincere nationalism, and cheap- 
john political expediency. 

I find it hard to believe, Jack, 
that war is inevitable for every 
generation of young men. I think 
we can and must do more than 
pay lip service to our ideals. And 
if we do, then we shall be doing 
all that we, as citizens and as par- 
ents, can do for all our Bills. 

As ever, 
HARRY 
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A lawyer, working on a railroad-acci- 
dent case, had been unable to get any di- 
rect evidence, although he knew that a 
farmer had witnessed the whole thing 
from his porch. Unwilling to get involved 
with the law, the farmer refused to talk. 
Finally the lawyer hired an old-time pho- 
tographer who, knowing a thing or two 
about human nature, had long since 
proved he could get information as well 
as pictures. Asking the farmer's permis- 
sion, the photographer prepared to take 
pictures from his porch. As he set up his 
camera, he began aimlessly talking 
about the accident, giving a completely 
garbled description of it. The old man 
listened impatiently until he could take 
no more. Then he exclaimed, “You've 
got it all wrong! | was sitting right here 
and saw it all. You can't tell me any- 
thing. You listen to me!" The photo 
rapher listened. And the lawyer got ie 
evidence. 


—Arthur S. Greene, Port Jefferson, 
Long Island, N. ¥. 


te 


Sweet can be the uses of sentimental 
ity. India's famed, romantic Moghul 
Emperor Shahjehan knew this well when 
he built the beautiful Jama Masjid 
Mosque in Delhi in the 17th Century. 
was on a Thursday that his ministers re- 
ported that the Mosque was completed. 
Since the name of the building means 
“Friday Mosque,” and Friday is the day 
of prayer for Moslems, the Emperor 
hoped to inaugurate the Mosque the fel- 
lowing day. But the ministers were per- 
turbed: the Mosque was still full of rubble 
and scaffolding. To clear it would take 
two months. The Emperor, however, was 
undaunted. Forthwith he ordered a pub- 
lic announcement that his subjects could 
freely take away what they could find in 
the Mosque. By prayer time on Friday, 
as if by magic, the Mosque was neat and 
clean. Overnight the people had carted 
away everything removable. 

—F. 1. Gresham, Rotarian 
Calcutta, India 


Let's have your story if it’s used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication). —Eds 





A report on Rotary's 42d 


Annual Convention wherein 
friends from 46 lands met 
to chart goals for 1951-52. 


New JERSEY 
May 31, 1951 


== 42d Annual Convention ended 
here shortly after noon today and, ex- 
cept for a gray-haired man ina blue suit who 
still sits amid the acres of vacant chairs as if 
to fix it all forever in his mind, this immense 
meeting hall on the Boardwalk is suddenly 
and awesomely empty 

The 8,813 Rotary folk from 46 lands who, 
for five days, have swarmed this sunny is- 
land and filled this giant auditorium with 
laughter, applause, sober reflection, and a 
singable song called Sing, Everyone, Sing 
are saying their good-bys in hotel lobbies 
and at curbsides all over town. The great 
homegoing is on. 

—The two veterinarians are going home— 
the one to Argentina and the other to Massa- 
chusetts, and the first thing each will do is 
write the other a letter in his own tongue, 
with a local language teacher helping. - They 
met here this week and wanted to chat—but 
no hablo inglés, no entiendo. So, with grins 
and signs, they worked out the writing plan 

—The Australian “station” owner is going 
home to take a snapshot of an auto with a 
kangaroo bumper on it—to convince a skep- 
tical Illinoisan that such a guard is needed 
where the ’roos run thickest 

—The Japanese businessman is going 
home to tell, as he told here, of the efficacy 
of the Four-Way Test. In a business con- 
ference with strangers in Manhattan last 
week he drew the little code of conduct 
from his pocket, proposed it as a standard 
for this dealing, and now credits it with a 
result pronounced beneficial to all 

—The Missouri professor is going home to 
resume the free tests of water he has been 
running ever since typhoid killed his two 
brothers years ago. With new friends he 
has left a story of service they will remem- 
ber the rest of their days 

And these and the 8,800 others are going 
home to try to tell their Rotary Clubs, Kaf- 
feeklatsches, and geography classes of all the 
people met, things seen, and words voiced 
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Rotary’s merry “skipper,” Arthur Lagueux, tries out a “prop” helm on a Boardvwal 
sundeck, A part of the Convention throng he faced and jollied daily is shown at 
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in the fourth great Convention Atlantic City 
has given Rotary 

It was a great Convention Great in 
hospitality which the host Club ind its neigh- 
bor Clubs offered as freely as their top-hatted 
daughters handed out saltwater taffy from 
huge baskets in the House of Friendship 

Great in tangible achievement—for which 
the voting of $750,000 for Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships for the coming three years will 
serve as an examp! Great in the qual- 
itv of its entertainmer from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra of the opening night to the 
high-school cho tl lightened long ses 
sions with their young voices But if Ro- 
tary’s 42d Convention was greater in one 
way more than any her, that one was in 
inspiration—in the buoyancy it gave spirits 
depressed by half-war and iron curtains, in 
the clear sighting of the course it afforded 
earnest men and women who want to do 
what they can to set the world.ship back on 
even keel 


[| Conventioners needed an example of 
courage, of imperturbability, and of down- 
right cheerfulness, they quickly found it in 
their international Preside Arthur La 
gueux. Like kipper bent on keeping a 
“happy ship,” this exuberant French-Cana 
dian investment banker and yachtsman kept 
the crowd in high and receptive good humor 
throughout the week, and the laughter, he 
1is own expense. Arthur 


} 


saw to it, was all at 
Lagueux can pronounce any word in the 
English language, but he does not guarantee 
that the accent will fall on the right syllable 
Mississippi? Well, somehow, he made Mi- 
SSISS-ippi of it. Soon, therefore, he set up 


his “Mispronounciation Club” and at the 


slightest slip on the part of other speakers 


who grew up with the English language, as 
he did not, he inducted them into his Club 
before the entire Convention. It was an ad- 
venture in international informality 
was fun tor evervone 

But no mar re was more serious than 
President Arthur when in his major address 
to the Conv ion he voi his long-held 
conviction that R vy is a simple thing and 
that what it needs s to keep on doing 
what it has been doin Essentially,” he 
said, “Rotary an ranization with a good 
heart We build » monuments, we draft 
no high-sour ¥ project \ ngage in no 
ultra-ambitio reforms tick to the 
simple, reé le rogran f practicing 
friendline t ugh helpful That pro 
gram is beyond ni Ss capaci Yet 
potenti 
heart 
needed 
nique 
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this being but one of two huge waxed floors on which couples 
4 concurrent variety show amused the nondancers. 
Studios 


loe-teasing tunes, rustling gowns, and a widespread inclina- 
tion to dance make the President's Ball an event to remember twirled. 
Photos: (above) Hess & Son 


far below left) Central 


Over teacups, talk ranges the 
globe. Here Mrs. Jona Johanns- 
son, of Iceland, talks with Mrs. 
P. Parajasingam, of Ceylon, 
and Mrs. Kamala Sen, of India. 


Be 


East-West accord in the House of Friendship—as 


one of the sons of Mohammed Ali, Pakistan’s High 
Commissioner to Canada, meets a small Texan. . 
Belou {lec Templeton and the Philadelphia Or- 

4lex Hilsberg in the opening-night concert. 
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Where To? Straight Ahead! 


Arthur Lagueux 


President of Rotary Interna- 
tional in 1950-51. Head of an 


investment corporation and 


officer of other businesses in 
the City of Quebec, Canada. 


From Here On 


Warren R. Austin 


Permanent U. S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 
The first President and an 
honorary member of the Ro- le 
tary Club of Burlington, Vt. 
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Needed: Leaders for Liberty 


Wallace F. Bennett 


United States Senator from 
Utah. Former president of § 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Past President of 
Salé Lake City, Utah, Club. 


MEL a 
‘Joseph Dies Every Day’ 
Kenneth MeFarland 


Superintendent of Schools in 
Topeka, Kansas. Educational 
consultant. Lecturer for The 
Reader's Digest. Member of 
the Rotary Club of Topeka. 
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Let Everyone Answer... 
Frank E. Spain 


Incoming President of Rotary 
International. Lawyer and 
general counsel for insurance, 
hotel, other companies (see 


biographical story page 38). 


# INSPIRATIONAL, INFORMATIVE 


Some questions have occurred to me 


during the year. 


Isn't Rotary somewhat visionary in its 


reiterated emphasis on service? 


I would answer “No.” Every organiza- 
tion, like every man, must proceed by a 
standard, and it is well that the standard 
be high. Even if none of us reaches it, 


the effort makes us better indi 
viduals and makes Rotary a better or 
ganization 


Aren't you men in Rotary biting off 


more than you can chew? 


The implication in the question is what 
right have we to say that we can succeed 
where greater efforts have failed We 
don't say it; we don’t even suggest it. 

What do we want? 

The answer, I believe, is that we wanted 
nothing in selfishness. We wanted to cul- 
tivate friendship, and do our cultivating 
in the field of service That's all we 
wanted; that is what we always wanted 

Where are we going? 

I believe I know that answer. Straigh 
ahead! 
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I believe we Rotarians have an 
obligation to keep fresh and vivid in the 
memories of the rising generation the 


tragic experiences of a decade ago which 


made us determined—from here on—to 


build a collective security system through 
the United Nations. 

Prevention of World War III is our im 
mediate aim. That aim can be achieved 
if the free nations stand resolute in sup- 
port of the principle of one for all and 
all for one, and if they back that prin- 
ciple by having substantial forces in read 


iness at all times. World War III can be 
prevented if the free nations will main- 
tain effective military elements codérdi- 
nated in accordance with the resolution, 
Uniting for Peace 

We must not be provoked into spread 
ing war nor frightened into with- 
drawing from or weakening collective 
resistance to aggression. 

When the majority of people stand 
together, peace is theirs because they 
have the will and the power to enforce 
it—from here on. 





The world today presents a paradox 
For the 46 vears of Rotary’s life mankind 
has made great strides in the mastery of 
material things, but strife, confu 
sion, and hatred have increased and spir- 
itual strength declined. Why? 

Perhaps this is the answer... . Can 
we have been deceived into believing that 
because mechanical processes produce 
material wealth, similar mechanisms can 
replace the fundamental human relations 
and provide a short-cut to spiritual well- 
being? Certainly human organizations 


Never was the man on the street more 
confused than now. He is confused on the 
domestic scene and he is lost in the de 
bate on foreign policy 

In this situation, the old fundamentals 
will be lost unless we are diligent in 
preserving our traditions. Bruce Bar 
ton once made a great speech pointing 
out how Joseph grew to be a foremost fig 
ure in ancient Egypt, only to die, and 
how Exodus reports “there arose in 
Egypt a new king who knew not Jo 
seph.” This story led Bruce Barton to 
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The last two months have given me a 
refresher course in the vast mechanism 
of Rotary Sitting just inside the 
door of the Council of Past Presidents, I 
have listened with profit to the wisdom 
of the men who have steered the ship 
through the vears Rotary has grown 
great 

In the Internationa] Assembly at Lake 
Placid ... the District Governors have 
been to school so that next year in 838 
countries men who are separated one 
from another by every barrier that could 





ge 


have become more intricate, and we have 
come to rely increasingly on Govern- 
ments and associations. 

How can the men of the world regain 
their vision of the ultimate goal of life? 
How can they be encouraged to ac- 
cept responsibility? Can Rotary help? 

Rotary’s opportunity [lies] in each 
Rotary Club. If it can strengthen the un 
derstanding of its members .. . inspire 
them as leaders for human liberty, then 
Rotary will have become a vital force 
for peace and human happiness 

RE La. es 
a conclusion: “A good product, a, good 
service, a good organization, a good indi 
vidual, or a good idea must be sold all 
the time. Because every day Joseph dies 
and there arise new ‘kings which know 
not Joseph." 

Rotary itself must be keenly aware that 
new forces arise daily which will not 
know Rotary, unless Rotary continues to 
render great service . . Rotary itself 
nust be sold all the time if its vital prin- 
ciples are to abide and endure in this 
world which needs them more than ever 
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divide them will be one in fellowship, 
united in our ideal 

What is the power of an ideal? The 
masses of men, moved by ideas and ideals, 
have made the history of the world 

What is the power of an idea? Let 
everyone answer that question in his 
heart, as we go back to our homes, in the 
fulfillment of our ideal of Service above 
Self 

Men of Rotary! Are we a fellowship? 
\re we united? Is the ideal our beacon? 
rhen let us go ahead together. 





iders were later in the week to ex- 
eat faith “Rotary is one of the 
greatest reservoirs of human 
suid U. S. Senator Wallace F. Ben- 
Utah, warning, however, that only if 
ocal Club “can strengthen the under- 
ng of its members, turn their gaze into 
own hearts as the source of their pow- 
ind inspire them as leaders for human 
rty, then Rotary will become a vital force 
ace and human happiness.” 
Ambassador Warren Austin? More 
few Conventioners knew the tall, 
latched Vermonter who represents 
in U. N. councils to be an hono- 
totarian, but it remained for Rotary’s 
rnational President, Donald Adams, 
necticut, to go back stage and talk 
it Wintry day 29 years ago when he 
the charter of the new Rotary Club 


Burlington, Vermont, to its first Presi- ; 
Varren Austin. All this notwithstand 
. / 
it was a pleasant surprise when Ambas- 
istin opened his address by remark 
In the left-hand drawer of my desk, 4 
p a little booklet to which I refer al- 
laily. I’ve worn out several copies of 4 : ‘, 
luable document during the past five ; ; 
It is a handbook on the United Na- 
‘harter prepared and published W hai’s on the mind of intelligent youth is revealed in a discussion am@ng 

- Rotary Foundation Fellows: William Barron, of Northern Ireland; Naga- 


rv Intern ] > s referring ¢ 
Inte nationa He was referring kazu Shimizu, of Japan; Olof Ruin, of Sweden; Nazli Sirageldin, of Egypt. 
to From Here On!, and he would 


vy that title for his talk this Monday ’ 
Releasing news of a U. S. pro- 
o provide armed forces for United veer eve 
3 uni his talk made headlines and 
yulletins around the world, but the 
that stuck in his immediate listen- 
nds was that “We Rotarians consti- 
mportant sector in that responsible 
f world opinion and that there are 


of us can do about it 


closing moments of the great re- 
ever, that the quiet Alabama law- 
will lead the movement through the 
months returned listeners to the 
ore of Rotar Rotary is not an 
tion nor an instrument,” said Presi- 
Frank Spain, “but a fellowship 
elessly utters in the innermost heart 
Rotarian that the answer lies in 
ull his weight where he is. For 

t goes on in every corner of the 


} 


where we move in our daily 
down-to-bedrock Rotary on Tues- 
when every Rotarian here thumbed 
program booklet, spotted the lo- 
vocational craft assembly, and 
to meet with 50 or 100 other bankers, 
or corporation lawyers like himself 
the world ports An innovation Photo: Central Studios 
elsewhere in these pages started His address over, Ambassador Warren Austin steps into the wings, where a 
Day this year—and agree- hearty handshake from Convention Committee Chairman Leo Golden awaits 





ment was general that the “briefing” veteran 

Rotarians had given the assembling men gy 

had “paid off” in keen discussions, lively ri ‘& Ut 
interchanges of ideas 


But not all was work and serious cerebra- 
tion. The 147 Rotarians of Atlantic City and 
Rotary’s Convention Committee had put to- 
gether a prize package of entertainment that 
pleased ear and eye and tickled dancing toes 
all week. Take the House of Friendship 
a vast retreat of palms, pines, flowers, sofas, 
and writing desks just back of the Conven- 
tion Floor. Atlantic City Rotarians moved 
the whole thing into place in just four hours 
on Saturday morning before the Convention 
Everything has to click that way, of course, 
in this mammoth auditorium, which a Ro- 
tarian built, incidentally, and which is al- 
ready “booked solid” for 1952. One conven- 
tion treads on the heels of another, but you 
have the word of a policeman on duty here 
for the last six years that “I’ve never seen 
a better bunch than yours. Must be 8,000 
people out there,” he said, surveying the 
crowd as it assembled for a concert, “and I Yarn Maker Percy Hodgson... Transportation Man Geo. Worster ... 
haven't seen a single drunk.” 
But then who would need any special stim- 
Wlus to enjoy the Philadelphia Orchestra, or ita Innovation... 
Alec Templeton calling to the crowd to name : 
the piece and the four composers whose ' POPULAR features of every 


stvle he should play it in... or Sigmund Rotary Convention are the 
E ‘ , ¥ 
; craft and group assemblies. 
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Romberg, recalling old Rotary associations 8 
on Manhattan Island, saying he and his gre se 3 “3 se 
light-stringed orchestra were about to play a ‘ their common interest—medi- 
March beloved around the Rotary world— ‘ cine, law, Club Secretaryship, 
and breaking into Mendelssohn's wedding ; and so on. An Atlantic “ 
Melody . . . orthesplendidly rehearsed pag- : = ~ sane can go eS Gas 
éant, “The Living Spirit of Nations,’ which >* _ i tional Service panels, where 
$00 Atlantic City high-school youngsters pre-. the veteran Rotary leaders 
Sented . . . or the five comely harp-playing ag ret ome eam anything 
Angelaires . or the Rotary-sponsored . then waved them on to their 
youth choruses from Arizona, Florida, and craft assemblies. 
Kentucky ... or indeed the President's 
Ball, which climaxed the week’s social side? 
A Rotary Convention in Atlantic City is 
a lot of things, of course. It’s a stroll on the 
Boardwalk and a fish dinner with old friends. 
It’s an hour on the beach and another on the 
steel pier. It’s climbing up to friendly Lois 
Miller in her console house of the world’s 
mightiest organ here in Convention Hall and 
saying, “Ahm from Tennessee. Would you- 
all mind playing me the Tennessee Waltz?” 
and feeling like crving when she does. 
It’s the speeches, the fun, » taking down 
of the names of the lady in the sari and 
the man in the Jinn ap and promising to 
write them when you get home. It’s so many 
things that, well, 4 have to fall back on 
that one word some child or maybe her 
grandma attempte d several times on a piece 
of stationery left in the House of Friend- 
ship. The scratchings d: Inspurashun-, 
Inspirash-, Inspirational 


KarL K. KRUEGER Lawyer Tom J. Davis ... Publicist Richard E. Vernor . 


Grain Broker Angus Mitchell . . . 
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“And how goes Rotary in vour part of Europe?” That's the first ques- In the Chevy Chase reom of Atlantic City’s Marlborough-Blenheim 


tion these men from that continent put to each other. Each will, be this group of Rotarians from many lands and regions gather found {| 
serving as the Governor of a Rotary District in Europe in 1951-52. the subject of transportation--the industry in which each is engaged. 


The talk here: Rotary in Latin lands... . (Below) Here the subject's Community Service . . . Ibero-Americans meet with Director Al 
in Indian and a Briton assess this Magazine. while below four U.S. druggists swap ideas. varez, song men with Song Leader Jenkins. 





“Council” members clap on headsets to hear translation of speech in a tongue few knew... . (Above) Council Chairman Mitchell. 


The Convention Voter... 


* ULFILLING its réle as Rotarv’s sole to exceed $2 for the use of the Rotary BOARD FULLY RETAINS ITS POWERS 
. Foundation {Rotary Club of St. Louis VHE 3N COMMIT 
Puen body, the Convention acted Mo., U.S.A.}] CONSIDERED AS WITH : SAL, T AKE ANY FUR 
upon 16 Propose i Enactments and Res DRAWN 5 JIT MAY DESIRI 
To enable a Rotarian to become a senior EVE § i S DISCRE 
active member after 15 years of active ; , ALTERNAT IVI PLAN 
presiding membersnip. [Rotary Club of Essendon ’ prov RY, that the Nominating Com 
“ Australia.}] ADOPTED n for President of totary Interna 
: amend the Standard Club Constitu shall elect its own Chairman. [ Board 
body of Rotariar iad met ! r in tion relating to the newspaper radio of Directors of Rotary  International.] 
i ‘ broadcasting, and television classifications ADOPTED 
Convention Week to i te eat f {Rotary Club of Seattle. Wash., U.S.A.] To provide for a description Rotary 
the 16 items Known as t nei CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN International and to , > at there 
To amend the Standard Club Constitu shall be ynne Object f totary [Board 
tion relating to past service membership of Directors of Rotary International.] 
Rotarians from every ar f } {Rotary Club of Seattle Wash U.S.A.] ADOPTED 
CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN fo provide for a Program Planning 
tary world: Governo ) ICLEC To amend the Standard Club Constitu Committee of Rotary International in lieu 
stric hut 2otarv 5d pein A to > 2 tigge * membership of the Aims and Objects Committee 
and non-Distri 4" {Rotary Ch sh. U.S.A.) {Board of Dir -s of Rotary Interna 
Board of Directors im t I CONSIDE RED AS WITHDRAWN tional.} ADOPTEI 
specified officers To provide a more democratic method To revise > provisions relating to the 


= for nomination and election to the i method of nominating Directors from 
Thus, before votir delegates took of 


olutions, President Art ! as ux 


jefore 


lati 
on Legislation 


President of Rotary International Canada and Gr Britain and Ireland 
iry Club of Laurel, Miss., U.S.A {Board of Dir of Rotary Interna 
: DERED AS WITHDRAWN .: THE tional.} ADOPTEI 
benefit of the Cc } mmend COMING PRESIDENT OF T N To provide changes in the chronology 
tions. Past President wus $ tel wits ATIONAL INSTRUC’ i of the District Conference and the District 
TED TO APPOINT 4 ; TTEE Assembly. [Board of Directors of Rotary 

ell, of Austral rved as Council “SEVEN ROTARIANS T ; i International.}] CONSIDERED AS WITH 
Chairman “AN AKI THE ree b . DRAWN . 

M > - lo provide for a Resolutions Committee 

The 16 Proposed Enactments and 
} 


final legislatiy 


Y } ee of the eel on Legislation { Board 
™ Ms on whic the delegates 2P i a, ENACTME » of Directors Rotary International.] 
Resolutions ( =o T PEC ADOPTED. AS AMENDED 
To provide for expenditures from the 
a rackets nd t ‘7 , TTEE * SEVE! MMI" corpus of the Rotary Foundatior { Board 
hown in bra - : * ; “VEN SHALL M.: : of Directors of Rotary’ International.] 
tion action Is giver } apital T TO THE é ADOPTED 
J 4 Relating to creating a Rotary motto in 
To provide fo ttendance i § INSTRL CTED TC RC Latin [Board of Directors Rotary In 
penses) of a delegat ron i D strict ; THE PROPOSE D EN AC {ENT T ternational.}] CONSIDERED AS WITH 
to the Rotary Int tior ) on of -L. ROTARY CLUBS AND " T DRAWN FOR FURTHER STUDY 
ce Seige every t s. [1950 Confe PROPOSED ENACTMENT  F Relating to election of the President of 
ence of Di t 11 CONSID , THE 1952 CONVENTION OF Rotary International [1951 Conference 
ERED AS WITH! R T —_ FOREGOING PROVI of District 51 of Rotary International.) 
To provide fe per pita levy f rt SIONS IT IS ce EPTED THAT THE CONSIDERED AS WITHDRAWN 


voted follow The sponsor 


{ front-row section of the 2,600 voting delegates representing 4,500 Clubs who on Wednesday acted on proposed legislation. 
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ctary’s Peneral Officers for 1951-52 


HAROLD T. THOMAS 
Auckland, New Zealand 
First Vice-President 


CHARLES R. COOLEY 
Grants Pass, Oreg., US.A 
Director 


EDWARD V 
Bowling Green, Mo 
director 


LONG 
. U.S.A. 


PIERRE YVERT 
Amiens, France 
Director 


C.DE GROOT V.EMBDEN 
Haarlem, The Netherlands 
Second Vice-President 
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A. DAMIRON RICART 
Ciudad Trujillo, D. R. 
director 


G. E. MARDEN 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong 
Director 


PHILIP LOVEJOY 
Chicago, IL., U.S.A 
Secretary 


RAY E. COLLETT 
Old Town, Me., U.S.A 
Third Vice-President 


° 
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F. WAYNE GRAHAM 
US.A 


Morris, Ill 
Director 


ARTHUR MORTIMER 
St. Pancras, England 
Director 


RICHARD E 
Chicago, IL., 
reasurer 


VERNOR 
USA 





S YOU RUN DOWN these columns of pictures 
A looking for your man, take a look at his col- 
leagues, too. They come from all over the 
planet. The sun never sets on all of them at once. 
Their diets range from shish kabob and curries to 
oatmeal and anticuhos. And their vocations vary as 
widely as their homelands. You’d be hard pressed 
to find a more heterogeneous group anywhere 
But more amazing than the contrasts are the 
things these men have in common. They are all new 
District Governors of Rotary International. Let’s 
take your man, now that you've found his picture 
A while back, the Clubs in your District surveyed 
their resources of leadership and proposed him as a 
candidate for Governor. You and your fellow Ro- 
tarians thought about his qualifications: you wanted 
a member in good standing, esteemed by his fellows, 
with time and inclination for hard work. He had 
already demonstrated his worth as a Club President 
or Secretary, and had helped with sev- 
eral District Conferences. You liked him. 
So you and your friends nominated him 
for this international office. In May he 
packed his bag—a gesture soon to be- 
come his way of life—and journeyed to 
Lake Placid, New York. There, with 
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DISTRICT 1 g DISTRICT 15 DISTRICT 28 DISTRICT 39 DISTRICT 52 DISTRICT 66 
DAVID DICK Owl AVID P. BENNETT HAROLD J RALPH FREDERICK W HORNER JAINATH KAK C. P H_TEENSTRA 
Stirling, Scottand southe e a ardiff, Wales Hobart, Australia Hawera, New Zealand Allahabad, India Hilversum, The Netherlands 


16 DISTRICT 29 DISTRICT 4 DISTRICT 53 1CT 67 
OOPER ALFRED LESLIE RIGBY EDWARD R. WINKLER LOLIT SEN HENRI HERMANN BUSS 
4 yon Australia Levin, New Zealand Asansol, India Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


DISTRICT 2 5 cTt9 DISTRICT 
WILLIAM WINKLER : f WALTER H 
Edinburgh, Scotland err empst Belfast, North 


ern tre 


DISTRICT 3 (ST TI DISTRICT 1 DISTRICT 3¢ DISTRICT 45 DISTRICT 54 DISTRICT 68 
TOM LEGG T SP. MOULTON 8T INDONESIA ZAIN YAR JUNG JEAN COLLETTE 
North Shields, Engiand est f Honit Engtar ustralia N formation Received jerabad- Deccan, india Verviers, Belgium 


DISTRICT 4 ll DISTRICT 18 DISTRICT 31 DISTRICT 46 DISTRICT 55 DISTRICT 69 
S E CROWE J f H J. BENNETT EDWARD E GOLC Aji MOHAMED EUSOFF R. NATARAJAN CHARLES BERNARDIN 
Otiey, England Sout ton, Eng Wrexham, Wales Toowoomba, Australia Kuala Lumpur, Malaya Bangalore, India Toulouse, France 


DISTRICT 5 STRI 1 DISTRICT DISTRICT 32 DISTRICT 48 DISTRICT 56 DISTRICT 7¢ 
HARRY B SHAW SEPH jul HOMAS WILL oIGBY VICENTE L. FAELNAR PARARAJASINGAM EMILE O MEYER 
Oldham, Engiand estone, Englar ancaster, Englar 2 nnes, Australi edu, The Philippines Colombo, Ceylon Strasbourg 


DISTRICT 6 ( 2 DISTRICT 33 DISTRICT SC DISTRICT 60 DISTRICT 71 
ROLAND FLETCHER sTC HUGH GRANT LEZARE LEONARD S CLARKSON “KRISHNA PRASADA YUKINORI HOSHINO MAURICE BERNARD 
Smethwick, England ’ Pretoria, South Africa Adelaide, Australia Dethi, india Osaka, Japan Dijon, France 


‘ DISTRICT 26 DISTRICT 34 DISTRICT 51 DISTRICT 65 DISTRICT 72 
THOMAS ARTHUR RICHARDSON LESLIE DB K HATTERSLEY BERT WILFRED BUTTSWORTH ARDESHIR RUTTONJ! WADIA RAUL DO CARMO E CUNHA HENRI DUCLOS 
nicts ‘ 


Grimsby & Cleethorpes, Engian Hove F apetown, South Africa Australia india Lisbon, Portugal Perpignan, France 
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yOr 


aws no pay, his | 


it familiar phrase 


Diohict GLovemer 


Governors-Nominee, he dug in for a week 
planning and preparation for the year’s 
\ few days later in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
mnvened delegates of Rotary International elect- 
your District Governor (or, as he is known in 
1 and Ireland, RI Representative) 

Julv 1, 1951 throughout the year, this 
end of yours will be doing something known as 
ipervising” the ten to 60 Clubs in his District. He 

live out of a suitcase while he visits each Club, 
iding your own; make reports and speeches; pub- 
his Monthly Letter; and help to organize new 
ibs and counsel older ones. Heading up your Dis 
t Conference will be among his 
ier chores. For a year he will be the fast-turning 
between Rotary International and your own 


Nnslve 


Assembly and 


at’s his reward? Not money, certainly. He 


suudget for clerical and travel ex- 


is modest, and his business will 
54 


+ 


o get along without him for long 
tches. Why, then, does he take it all 

Maybe it’s his wav of pointing up 
Service above Self.’ 


The dministrative vear begins on 
4 10. 31, 32, 34, and 89 


2 
2! 


DISTRICT 8 
SVEND FOGTMANN 
Aalborg, Denm 


DISTRICT 11 
TOMAS ARIAS Q 
David, Panama 


DISTRICT 101 
ATANASIO FAJARDO CEPERO 
Piacetas, Cub 

DISTRICT 84 ISTRI 
ADOLF FAGERLUNE 


Stockholm. Swede 


D T 103 DISTRICT 112 
MANUEL RODRIGUEZ RAMOS PEDRO J. CHARRIA M 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico Cali, Colombia 


DISTRICT 8 DISTR 


DISTRICT 113 
UNNAR FREDRIK BORNER 


Vax 


DISTRIC 
GEORGES MAURICE BARBEY 


DISTRICT 8 
RAFFAELE DE COURTEN 


DISTRICT 89 
AUGUSTIN J. CATON 
Beirut, Lebar 


DISTRICT 91 


KJARTAN 3 _JOWANNSSON 
Isafjord \cela 
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PEDRO TUSTO. CARRION 
San Pedro de Macoris, D. R 


DISTRICT 105 
PEDRO MENESES HOYES 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico 


DISTRICT 106 
GREGORIO GARZA FLORES 
Matamoros, Mexico 


DISTRICT 107 
ENRIQUE SILVESTRE 
juana, Mexico 
DISTR 
ISAAC Somer we NEZ 
Tehuacan, Mexico 


1 
JESUS M. DIAZ GONZALEZ 


San Cristobal, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 114 
MIGUEL A MALO G 
Cuenca, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 115 
FERNANDO PE SCHIERA 
Chincha Alta. Peru 


DISTRICT 116 
CARLOS LAMA ASCENCIO 
Piw 


DISTRICT 117 
A. SAYOL DE SA PEIXOTO 
Manaus, Braz 


DISTRICT 118 
ALEXANDRE POLLASTRI FILHO 
Barra Mansa, Brazi! 


DISTRICT 11 
HF DE ARRUDA PEREIRA 
Sao Paulo, Brazii 


DISTRICT 
ANISIO FIGUEIREDO 
Londrina, Braz! 


DISTRICT 121 
SYNESIO. DE MELLO OLIVEIRA 
Sao Jose do Rio Preto, Brazit 


DISTRICT 123 
C CAVALCANT! DE GUSMAO 
aceio, Brazil 


DISTRICT 124 
JOAO GALANT, JR 
Santa Maria, Brazii 


DISTRICT 125 
LUIS ARANA URIOSTE 
Sucre, Boliga 


RICT 12 
JUAN NOE CONTRERAS ( 
aidima, Chite 


DISTRICT 428 
RAMON EYZAGUIRRE GUTIERREZ 
antiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 130 
HUGO G JORDAN 
Los Andes, Chile 


DISTRICT 132 
LEOPOLDO A VIRASORO 
Cornentes, Argentina 


DISTRICT 133 
MARTIN C FUICA 
Rosario, Uruguay 


DISTRICT 135 
LORENZO MAUHOURAT 
Tandel, Argentina 


OISTRICT 136 
ARISTIDES FIORA 
Jujuy, Argentina 


OISTRICT 137 
JUAN FILLOY 
Rio Cuarto, Argentina 


DISTRICT 138 
AGUSTIN D MARENZ! 
Vicente Lopez, Argentina 


DISTRIC 50 
PORTER DICKINSON 
Honolulu, Hawai 


DISTRICT 151 
JAMES LIGHTBODY 
Vancouver, 8. C.. Canada 


OISTRICT 153 
SIDNEY H WOODCOCK 
Coeur d Alene, idaho 


DISTRICT 154 
WILLIAM @ BALI 
nd, Oregon 


DISTRICT 155 


BERNARD } BUSH 
Garbervilie, Calitorma 
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DISTRICT 157 
C. EDWARD RUTLEDGE 
Richmond, Califorma 


DISTRICT 158 
fF. ERNEST BRAUCHT 
Merced, Califorma 


DISTRICT 160 
CARL P. MILLER 
Los Angeles, California 


DISTRICT 162 
FRED LAVELLE 
Covina, Califorma 


DISTRICT 164 
FRANK E. JUDY 
Wainut Grove, California 


DISTRICT 165 
RAE P. STRATFORD 
Pocatelio, idaho 


DISTRICT 166 
MEL FICKAS 
Phoenix, Arizons 
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DISTRICT 16 
ORDON ROGNLIEN 
Kalispell, Montana 


DISTRICT 168 
KENNETH KLUHERZ 
Torrington, Wyoming 


DISTRICT 169 
0. B. RENSCH 
rango, Colorado 


DISTRICT 170 
w HH DUCKWORTH 
lovis, New Mexicc 


DISTRICT 171 
WILLIAM C. BRUCE 
Ecmonton, Alta, Canada 


DISTRICT 173 
JOHN E. HOWARD 


Grand Forks, North Dakota 


DISTRICT 174 
ROBERT M. REED 
Faribault, Minnesota 
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DISTRICT 175 
LESTER C. ARY 
Cherokee, lowa 


DISTRICT 176 
MAINARD E. CROSBY 
North Platte, Nebraska 


DISTRICT 177 
WILLIAM C. RATHKE 
Glenwood, lowa 


DISTRICT 178 
Salina, Kansas 
DISTRICT 179 


BRYAN PACKARD 
Wellington, Kansas 


DISTRICT” 180 
HUGH BRYAN 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


DISTRICT 18) 
HARRY E. K. HUSTON 
Blackwell, Oklahoma 
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DISTRICT 183 
PF BRIDGEWATER 
Midiand, Texas 
DISTRICT 184 
R A. WAGNER 
San Angelo, Texas 
DISTRICT 185 
J. V. CHANDLER 
Kingsville, Texas 
DISTRICT 186 
A.D CUMMINGS 
Olney, Texas 
DISTRICT 187 
EL! RUBIN 
Hallettsville, Texas 
DISTRICT 188 
WILBUR SMITH 
Texathana, Arkansas Texas 
DISTRICT 190 
KELSEY LAMB 
Beaumont, Texas 
DISTRICT 191 
JOWN R. KIRBY 
Pocahontas, lowa 
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DISTRICT 193 
OLIVER H. BIMSON 
Indianola, lowa 
DISTRICT 194 
JAMES P. HALL 
Leaington, Missouri 
DISTRICT 196 
JOHN TORREY BERGER 
Kirkwood, Missours 
DISTRICT 197 
ARTHUR C. MAGILL 
Cape Girardeau, Missour, 
DISTRICT 198 

N 


McAlester, Oklahoma 
DISTRICT 200 
A. HOWARD STEBBINS 11) 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 201 
B. ROY SMITH 
Bauzite, Arkansas 
DISTRICT 202 
RUDOLPH RICHARD 
DeQuincy, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT 204 
DAVID GUYTON 
Ripley, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 206 
WILLIAM J. HUGO 
Hammond, Louisiana 
DISTRICT 208 
RUSSELL WATSON 
Manistique, Michigar 
DISTRICT 210 
GEORGE R RAY 
Madison, Wisconsin 
DISTRICT 212 
A RALPH LYNN 
Granite City, llinors 
DISTRICT 213 
WAYNE WALKER 
Chicago, Ilinois 
DISTRICT 215 
BURL A. EDIE 
Monticello, Illinois 
DISTRICT 216 
WILLIAM S$ GILES 
Marion, Illinois 
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DISTRICT 218 
HERRICK L. GIBSON 
Grandville, Michigan 

DISTRICT 219 

RALPH W. TOAZ 

Lansing, Michigan 

DISTRICT 220 
WILLIAM J BRYDGES 
Saginaw, Michigan 

DISTRICT 221 

L. P. WHALEY 

St. Marys, Ont., Canada 
DISTRICT 222 
LLOYD C. MEGEE 
Clarkston, Michigan 

DISTRICT 223 
JOHN D. MAYNARD 

Detroit, Michigan 

DISTRICT 224 
HERMON E. PHILLIPS 

Angola, indiana 

DISTRICT 225 
ALFRED V. RINGER 

Attica Williamsport, Indiana 





DIST 1 226 
PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON 
Mitchell, Indiana 


DISTRICT 227 
OM BARTLETT 
North Baltimore, Oh 
DISTRICT 229 
RYCE C PROWNING 
Dover, Omo 
DISTRICT 23) 
SEORGE WADDELL 
Greenheid, Ono 
DISTRICT 232 
HAROLD V. TOM 
Zanesville, Oto 
DISTRICT 233 
HECHT S. LACKEY 
Henderson, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 235 
HAROLD POINDEXTER 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 
DISTRICT 236 
JOE B. SILLS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


DISTRICT 23 
WILLIAM J. SANDERS, JR 
Tullahoma, Tennessee 
DISTRICT 238 
F KENNETH NOOJIN 
Huntsville, Alabama 
DISTRICT 239 
FRANK E DAVIDSON 
Demopolis, Alabama 
DISTRICT 240 
ARLTON CANDLER MCCAMY 
Dalton, Georgia 
DISTRICT 241 
M. MONROE KIMBREL 
Thomson, Georgia 
DISTRICT 242 
JAMES G. SPENCER 
Palatka, Florida 
DISTRICT 243 
IRWIN R. WAITE 
Miamm Beach, Florida 
DISTRICT 244 
V MALLORY ROBERTS, JR 
Winter Haven, Florios 
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DISTRICT 247 
KENNETH G. PARTRIDGE 
Brampton, Ont., Canada 

DISTRICT 248 

FRANK O HENSHAW 
Westfield, New York 

DISTRICT 250 
} KINGSTON LATTIMORE 
Smuths Falls, Ont., Canada 

DISTRICT 251 

IVAN R._ WOOD 
Mount Morns, New York 

DISTRICT 253 

CLARE C. ROSSELL 
Syracuse, New York 

DISTRICT 255 

JOHN T. KAEMMERLEN 
Hudson, New York 
DISTRICT 257 
HENRY W. KAESSLER 
Mount Vernon, New York 
DISTRICT 259 
NJ. WALTER 


DuBois, Pennsylvania 
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DISTRICT 260 
LOUIS K. HAMILTON 
Lawrenceville, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 261 
L. ROBERT ADAMS 
Trafford, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 262 
NICHOLAS M. RAHN 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsyivania 


DISTRICT 263 
WILLIS C. DICE 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 264 
IVAN C. DIEHL 
Frostburg, Maryland 


DISTRICT 265 
HENRY V SCHEIRER 
Allentown, Pennsyivania 


DISTRICT 267 
WILLIAM E. HARDY 
Frederick, Maryland 
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DISTRICT 208 
WILLIAM H. BECKNES 
York, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 269 
DANIEL A. HOPPER, JR 
Irvington, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 270 
ARTHUR R. STORM 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 271 
DON C. LINGENFELTER 
Roselie-Roselie Park, N. J 


DISTRICT 272 
GEORGE EHINGER 
Dover, Delaware 


DISTRICT 273 
FRANK G MCKENZIE 
Bluefield, West Virgina 


DISTRICT 275 
RONALD S. WILSON 
Winchester, Virginia 


DISTRICT 277 
FRANK W KELLAM 
Virgima Beach, Virgina 


DISTRICT 278 
OLIN HARVIN BROADWAY 
Henderson, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 279 
DAVID M BRITT 
Fasrmont, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 280 
CHANDLER W GORDON 
Asheville, North Carolina 

DISTRICT 281 

SCH 
Siler City, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 282 
THOMAS J. MITCHELL 
Pickens, South Carolina 

DISTRICT 284 

EDWIN C JOHNSTONE 
Charlottetown, P.E.1., Canada 


DISTRICT 285 


ALEXANDRE GELINAS 


Shawinigan Falls, Que., C 


DISTRICT 286 
FREDERICK O DAV 
Windsor, Vermont 


DISTRICT 288 
D PAUL HOOVER 
Everett, Massachuse’ 


DISTRICT 289 


CHARLES .. BRIGGS 


Clinton, Massachuse' 


DISTRICT 290 


is 


tts 


tts 


HERSCHEL HEINZ 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 291 


— ERSKINE HARVEY 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 292 


DAVID A. NORTH 


North Haven, Connex 


Ou 
om 


ticut 


? 
) 





sardwall. Triefe 


Gleaned by The Scratchpad Man 


buildings 
And I 
the construction licen 


per worki 


know because 
Looking fit as 
MAYOR 


despite his new load 


evel 

Or T of the Blue. ¢ strip ARMANDO had to cu 
beach on Mexico's Pacifi st 1 “pest 
unable to 


They 


International Placid 


Manzanillo, Gt Conven 


ind was 
trotting re tion needed Sa6 Paulo 
Switzerlar 
dian-sty le 


hine 
when he 


Not As Planned. 


lection of how 


\dd 
Rotary 


ENR 


sun sometimes 
changes men's pians 
plane la ne | deliveret his wife, and 
message to R ARIAN GARBEY: hi “ hand for a 
District | Then, suddenly 
ernor without 
GOVERNOR BA I « lr fuse be \ the 


QUE SILVESTRE, 


two sons had tickets in 


ong trip through Et 


irope 
ENRIQUE Was notified, 
having been consulted, that he 
Governo! min his Dis 
cause there t even a t office trict—107 in this 
that 


Mexico course, 
for the 


whole 


spot meant some quick shif 
but the 


happy to This trip 


SILVES 


RES, ones family was 
Wings. 


he got the 


make 
cannot 


could wait; 
Rotary 
rate it's aptt t ped t! 1 


i I I ina 


Was the wa\ 


art-goods m n seem 
KAESSLER 
plane in 


And, 


he will use 


back In 


Now It’s 28! "Way 
MazaL, a Mexico City 


1924 
Mexico 


attended his 


R.S 
now optical 
first Ro 


Toronto 


goods 


4 distributor 
to his Clubs, even tho some e ( tary Convention It 
short 
N. ¥ 


his travel time ) I Ss 


Ont., Canada Since Rotary re 


been hel Int in the 
Mex 


inions have 
Canada 

o, France, Cubi 
MAZAI 
s 1951 


Ss third in 


Mayor 
traffic pr 
which large r ) ng ty he ) Wi i 
Mayor P 
ARMANDO D 
THI 
ing his « 


NTIONGOER 


‘Armando. 


internati 
Convention 


Rorari 


He Stood Ready. 
you could easily t 
Rotary Club pal ir trafl ng first for the 


down to 


t good many 


Board rectors that 


solution served through 1950-51 remained 


] 
‘da 


On the Boardwalk—Past President Guy 
Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., strolls 


along with new friends from Japan 


Rotary Fellow Miss Nazli Sirageldin, 
of Cairo, checks the Egyptian pose of 
Vice-President Van Churchill. Just fun! 


Epwarp V 
ing Green, Mo., 


however, for LonG, of Bowl- 
to point up one of them 
so it won't be forgotten. Speaking of 
his Director HeELG! ToMaAsson, of 
teykjavik, Iceland, he told a group here 
‘This is the first time in history that the 
Board of Directors has had a psychia- 
trist in attendance at 
and thet 
felt we 
RECTOR 


fellow 


every session 


times when some of us 
needed him professionally.” D1- 
LONG s on to serve a 


Board, and he'll 


friendly Iceland 


second 
the 
But 
work to- 
time 


term on the miss 
doctor 

their 
1k them for a 


tall an, 
of course 


long 


Confusing? From the land of the lla 


comes CarRLos LAMA ASCENCIO, 0 
Peru And in the Spanish tradi 
known and introduced simply 
Mother India 
Delhi, which 
The 
each 
exclaims ROTARIAN PRA 


i LAMA From 
KRISHNA PRASADA, of 
ie road to Tibet 


two men 


hake hands, study other’s 

LAMA!’ 
SADA The lamas we know best are 
Dalai Lamas.” Lama, Dalai Lama, Delhi 
llama—straightening out interesting con 
starting off 


this 


fusions like this is 


many a 


friendship here—in case, one be 


n two new District Governors 
Price Watcher. We 


accountant 


York 
Crowe, of 
chat there 
story 


meet a 
named S. E 
and out of the 
i rather 


England 
amazing 
kind of 

fellow 


from 
has been a one-man 


price atcher for his Britons 
1941, as a personal service to 
Ouey, he 


and distributing a detailed spe 


Back 


friends in began preparing, 


pt inting 


cific list top food prices allowed 
by the Government It began as a sin 


‘Maximum Price List,’ 


purpose was ot 


gle page, named 
1 its course, to pre 
nt those neighbors from being charged 


item. 
issue 


above ceiling” on any Because 
popularity 
to 34 
Rotarian, HERBERT 
ROTARIAN CROWE 


lation 


eventually 
Assisted by 
W. RoBINSON 
with 
thousands, 


each 
looseleaf pages 
anotne! 
carried on, 
the 


circu 


growing by until 


Family parley in the House of Friend- 
ship—Johnny Flores, of Heidelberg, 
Viss.. his wife Essie. and daughter. 
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of Food finally adopted the 
Britain in 1943 However, 
es his service, distribut- 
han 4.000 copies, cor taining 
harts and more detailed fig- 
red in Government publi 
hout England, Wales, and 


incoming Governor of 


N 1 for the Assembly and 


GOVERNOR-NOMINEI \LFRED 


of Sydney ist 


i the Queen Mary in early 


alla, 
the ship’s barber shop for 
The moment the barber 
1 out to be an Australian 
Rotary button, he shuf- 
lter of magazines and 


atest issue of THE 


Family Story The way a ma feels 
about Rotar s often reflected in his 
I RvuBIN, new District Gov- 
Hallettsville, Tex tells this 

ww his family was consid 

e from Hallettsville: The 

found a pleasant town and 


house but the new town’s 


ad already filled RoTARIAN 


} 


assification of life insurance 
vhat Rotary meant, the whole 
ded not to make the move 
doesn’t end there Last 
ear-old RUBIN son, SYLVAN, 
lio. Sitting by the boy's 
parents heard SYLVAN 

"he said, “you've missed 
meeting of Rotary. Don't 
ake up in Houston on Thurs- 
dad did make up—preserv- 
perfect-attendance record. 
recovered from polio—as 
see from his husky ap- 


Atlantic City 


Distinction. Know the 
tween a member of a Rotar 
Rotariar , 


K 


mittee 
everal Dist 

‘The 

t when tl 


membet 


‘With Interest” Just ir ( might 
te neone with a about 
ored scholarshiy \ LIAM 
rR, of York, Pi ght this 
t hin Son ei back 

] 


ped some studer t 


ough 
scholarshi d. Recently 
NER and son York friends 
( b in 

! he new 

RovER, one « he lads they 
ro judge 

some 
ion in 
is its 


Newsman in News. Son good news 
has caught u vit E. A. 


Oh, boy! Free candy! The three young sons of Mason W eems, of W est Columbia, Tex. 


Travis, Holmes, and Mason, Jr. 


fill up with saltwater taffy offered by Joan Hack- 


ney, who helped give away a ton of the local confection to arriving Rotarians. 


Busiest of a series of booths serving Conventioners was this one 
by Mari-lou Harrison, of Nelson, B. C., Canada. 


a 


here put to test 
Her mother and brothers Bob and 


Bill look on. They are the family of 1950-51 District Governor Harry D. Harrison. 





Rescu, Siler City, N. C., publisher, he his New Zealand hearers said he was’ brought a letter (in French) from his 
tells us in a Boardwalk chat. It’s that afraid the lecturer would find that the French travel agent entitling him to ex- 
one of his three newspapers, the Chat- people of New Zealand were somewhat pense money, hotel room, rail tickets, 
ham News, has won an award in the’ docile and obeyed very much the direc- etc. This he presented to his New York 
Better Newspaper Contest, special-issues _ tions of the Government. To which the _ hotel, but the clerk couldn't read it and 
division, conducted annually by the Na lecturer instantly replied, ‘I suppose kept the letter. Explanations in French 
tional Editorial Association. His prize that is the penalty for living in a coun- were to no avail. At length Rotarian Ber- 
winning issue, published June 1, 1950 try with so many sheep.’’ NARDIN found a French waiter, but the 
covered the dedication of a new hospi waiter couldn't leave his post to straight- 
tal in his home town Attending the Souvenir. Along comes cheery Rosperto en things out Finally, gesturing elo- 
Convention, he was unable to be pres ALVAREZ Espinosa, Rotary’s Third Vice- quently, and pointing to his Rotary lapel 
ent at the N.E.A. awards conference President from Mexico. “We are going button, he got to Rotary headquarters 
“Al” may be missing some other meet to present it to PANCHO EsPANa,” he says in New York, where fellow Rotarians 
ings, too, during the next yei He’s smiling widely and showing us a hand- recovered the letter and helped him on 
the new Governor of Distri drawn map of Mexico and Central and his way to the Rotary meetings. 
South America autographed by scores of There's another story about this genial 


Sheep. For a group of Americans and Conventioners from that region “But Gallic gentleman He’s France's lead 


Britons gathered ‘round a restaurant who is ?” we start to ask, and then ing expert on poison-murder cases (see 
table, tall, tweedy FRepEeRIcK W. Horner, it dawns. The happy “Avy” is on his cut). Watch future issues for the full 
of New Zealand, was answering ques way to present the souvenir to FRANK story 

tions about his Dominion. Two types of Spain, Rotary’s President for the new 

queries were commonest: one about gov- vear 1951-52. Just some international Sweets. Famed, among other things, 
ernment; the other about the wool goodwill with a little fun in it for its saltwater taffy, Atlantic City 
growing industry. That reminded Frep greeted arriving delegates with great 
(who, by the way, is the new Governor Rotary Rescue. This is a story that baskets of the colorfully wrapped con- 
of District 39) of a true story A busi really ought to be told in French—since fection. Becostumed girls from a local 
ness expert recently visited New Zea the man who related it speaks no Eng dancing school—several of them daugh- 
land. He had been delivering various lish. He is smiling CHARLES BERNARDIN, ters of Rotarians—carried the baskets 
lectures around the country in which he incoming District Governor from Tou- through registration lines and among 
was an advocate for unfettered private louse, France. On his way to the U. S. throngs getting acquainted in the House 
enterprise During a discussion one of for the Assembly and Convention, he of Friendship. The first day they gave 


1 Japanese-language expert, Yukinori French poison expert Charles Ber- Reunited after 15 years the brothers Winkler: 
Hoshino, reads Oriental ideographs on nardin, a witness in 300 cases, talks Both Rotary Governors, William (left) is from 
the tie of New Jerseyite D. A. Hopper. shop with a pharmacist of the U.S.A. Scotland; Edward R. is from New Zealand. 


The Domingo C., Bascaras (left), of the French horn—French man. He is In- Prettily puzzled are (left to right) Blanca Me- 
Philippine Islands, sign the program ternational Director Pierre Yvert, of neses, of Mexico; Maria Navarrete, of Cuba; and 
of Mrs. G. A. Schwenk, of New York. Amiens, as “snapped” at Lake Placid. Lucy Vargas, of Peru. It's a Mexican jigsaw. 
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Always prepared, Scout 
Arthur Heenantalks woods 
lore to Carole and Barbara 
Boyer, Manistee, Mich., in 
the House of Friendship. 


Urs. Edward Long, of Missouri; Mrs. Phil 
. (Below) 


W hen ladies meet! 
Burns, of Oklahoma; Mrs. Leland Long, of Texas... 


One of the many camera cliques that clicked on every hand. 


250 pounds of taffy During suc- 
than 


misses 


days they handed out more 
ton The pretty 

fun 
found a {¢ 


young 
Remarked 
and a 


the give-away 
I've just 
together—this is just like 


uban 
collect- 
Ds 

The sentiment that goes 
father-and-son pairs in Ro- 
pleasant thing, agrees WILLIAM 
rs, Jr., of Tul Tenn., 
| be Governor of District 237 for 


Turnabout. 


along with 
lahoma 


The thing he’s enjoying right 


owever, is the practical side of 
ago he 
“build 


son, be- 


tionship A few 


years 
dered his classification of 
retailing” to his 
senior active Now, so his 
Bitt III is taking 
concern 


P to} 
iterials 


get away, 

in the 
News from Japan. The man to ask 
about the rapid resurgence of Rotary in 
58 Clubs thrive today and 
existed three years ago—is 
81-year-old 
Y UKINORI 4 onetime 
and a lifetime promoter of sim- 
plified forms of writing, the 
friendly octogenarian will have all those 
Clubs under his wing this year He is 
the new Governor of District 60—a job 


Japan w here 


vhere none 


alert vigorous, versatile 
HosuHino, of Osaka 
banker 


Japanese 


ch he brings some three decades 
he played a major 
Osaka Club 


Gov- 


ary experience, 
the founding of the 


As in that year says 


1951 


ERNOR HOSHINO, “we strive today to find 
men of the best character and highest 
reputation to fill each classification in 
our Clubs—regardless of whether they 
speak English or not—and this principle 
accounts for the strength and enthu- 
siasm of our 58 Clubs today.” Then he 
ticks off a long list of activities of these 
Clubs, ranging from work in veterans 
hospita!s, to 100 percent support of the 
Rotary Foundation, to informing the 
publie on world affairs. Asked whether 
his Clubs sing, he replies that every one 
of them does or is beginning to, some 
of them using phonograph recordings 
for accompaniment. “Singing in our 
Japanese Clubs began in the '20s when 
we asked a YMCA and his 
pianist wife to come and help us get 
started. Perhaps our Clubs do not know 
as many different Clubs in 
some other parts of the world—but no 
others sing R-O-T-A-R-Y with greater en- 
thusiasm than ours.” 


secretary 


songs as 


Badge. “The one man that I’m wear- 
ing it for isn’t here to see it.” It’s 
Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT RUSSELL F. 
Greiner, Of Kansas City, Mo., talking 
The object he’s alluding to is a golden 
name-badge on his lapel. “The Rotary 
Club of Cleveland presented it to me in 
1925. In fact, it gave one to every man 
who'd been President up to that time,” 
Russ explains. “I wore the badge for 
ten years at all Assemblies and Conven- 
tions. Then I lost it. Couldn't find it 


anywhere. 
when I'd meet dear old 
(Russ’s fellow Past President from 
Cleveland, Ohio) at Conventions, I'd 
have to explain that I'd never 
But a month or so ago I was looking 
through an old trinket box I hadn't 
opened in all the years since Grach 
passed away, and there was the missing 
badge.” Then Russ pauses, takes a re- 
flective pull on his cigar, and says: “And 
now—the one man I'm wearing it for 
isn’t here to see it.” [Arch Klumph was 
seriously ill when this note was taken. 
A presstime report records his death on 
June 3.—Ebs.] 


So—every year after that 


ARCH KLUMPH 


ocated it. 


Home of Governors. Maybe it’s hap- 
pened before, maybe not. In any 
two of Rotary’s new District Governors 
here this week reside in the same town 
—Covina, Calif. They are newspaper 
publisher Car. P, MILLER, new leader of 
District 160, and retired oil-products 
man W. Fred LAVELLE, who heads up 
District 162. They are members of the 
Los Angeles and Covina Rotary Clubs, 
respectively. 


case, 


Kiss and Tell. When H. Van Cuurcn 
iLL, of New Kensington, Pa., Rotary 
International’s 1950-51 First Vice-Presi- 
dent, spied the lady’s badge reading 
“Quebec,” he knew she was an old friend 
and, naturally, planted a kiss on her 
cheek. Then he realized his mistake 

then along [Continued on page 55) 
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A skilled wood craftsman, President Spain forgets about torts, contracts, and 
statutes in the power-equipped werkshop of his Birmingham, Ala., home. 


EAR after year our busy, 
growing city of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A., ships mountains of 
iron, steel, and cotton products to 
all parts of the globe. During the 
next 12 months, 
our proudest world exports is to 
be a man—a friendly, soft-spoken 
lawyer Frank Edward 
Spain. He leaves us on July 1 to 
begin his term as Rotary’s inter- 
national President for the year 
1951-52 

Naturally, the 248 of us who 
make up the Birmingham Rotary 
Club are thrilled and honored, and 
eager that you should know Frank 
Spain as we do. It all poses a 
problem for me, however. Here I 


however, one of 


named 


” 


Photo: J. F. Kno — 


have this envied chance to tell you 
something about my good friend 
and I don’t know where to start 
I could tell you: 

—That Frank wanted to be a 
doctor, and ended up one of the 
best lawyers in the business 

—That he has seen with his own 
eyes a good part of this world we 
are exporting him to—from Arctic 
Norway to Patagonia 

—That he has been the organ- 
izing brain of thriving industries, 
mass-housing projects, and Com- 
munity Chest campaigns 

—Or that he’s a doting grand 
dad, a skilled cabinetmaker, and 
an avid reader of world history 
who was right in the middle of the 


\—— 


famous Toynbee volumes when 
notified of his nomination. 

That he is everything Who’s 
Who in America says on page 
2589—and a great deal more. 

History? That's the way Ill 
start—with a bit about Frank’s 
own. It was into the well-ordered 
home of a Methodist minister in 
Memphis, Tennessee, that Frank 
Spain was born. The date, if you 
want it, was October 11, 1891. Like 
most minister’s sons, Frank grew 
up in a series of towns—Demopo- 
lis, Uniontown, Marion, Auburn, 
Mobile, Troy, all in Alabama, and 
another over in Texas. 

In each of those places Frank's 
father, “a great church builder,” 
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planted new buildings. In each of 
these Frank’s mother played the 
organ and piano and saw to it that 
her four children were scrubbed 
and polished and in the family 
pew on time. A gifted musician, 
she had learned piano from two 
Boston teachers who, in turn, had 
learned it directly from Franz 
Liszt and Frederic Chopin. 

It tells you something more 
about Frank to know that back in 
the little city of Troy he struck up 
an acquaintance with two other 
small lads named Leo Bashinsky 
and Frank Samford, and _ that 
that acquaintance flowered into a 
strong friendship that finds these 
three musketeers together in Bir- 
mingham today—associated in va- 
rious business enterprises and in 
our Rotary Club. Each is a Past 
President, in fact, and the two 
Franks have served as District 
Governor. Frank’s fine traits of 
appreciation for his fellows and 
his loyalty to them—that is what 
this exemplifies to me 

And it tells you still more to 
know that way back there in 
Mobile when Frank was 15 or so 
he announced to his father that he 
was going to be a doctor someday. 


The the Reverend Mr. 


choice, 


Spain allowed, would be Frank’s, 


whether 
about 


went on to ask 
had ever thought 


but he 
the be »V 


Rotary’s First Couple, their children, and their five grandchildren, 
Standing next to Frank and Margaret Spain on the left are daughter 
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the law. “No higher tribute could 
be paid any man,” he observed, 
“than to seek his counsel. No high- 
er service could a man render than 
to give it.” 

Frank agreed to think about the 
law, but as he went from Barton 
Academy in Mobile, where he was 
class valedictorian, to Southern 
University at Greensboro, where 
he won his A.B. degree and schol- 
arship medal, he was still think- 
ing more seriously about medi- 
cine. He had, indeed, majored in 
premedical subjects. Then his 
father died. 

“On his own” now, Frank filled 
a year or so with assorted jobs 
here and there—secretary in a 
wholesale grocery firm, school 
teaching, and soon. All the while 
his father’s judgment of his talents 
kept growing larger in Frank’s 
mind, and one Autumn day 
in 1912 he signed up for a three- 
year law course at the University 
of Alabama. In just 18 frenzied 
months, which he financed by tak- 
ing photos of student groups, he 
walked off with his LL.B., was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and hung up his 
shingle. (Incidentally, there’s a 
photographic darkroom in the 
basement of Frank’s home today.) 

The year 1917? I think Frank 
would put it down as the red- 
letter year of his life. In it he be- 


’ 


Margaret Cameron Spain, the gracious, 
talented lady of the Spain household. 


came Birmingham's assistant city 
attorney, but far more important, 
he met and married a belle of one 
of our old families, pretty Mar- 
garet Cameron. How that won- 
derful couple raised a fine family 
together, travelled the world to- 
gether, and now write history to- 
gether is a part of my story I shall 
come to later. 

A death shaped the next major 
change in Frank's life. Frank had 
gone into U. S. Army uniform in 
World War I and had come out a 


Peggy and her husband, Wm. McDonald; daughter Frances and her 
husband, Chap Hodges, Jr., are at the right. Son Richard is not shown. 
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Cradle days. Frank Spain just a few 
months after birth in Memphis, Tenn 


College days. With his classmates at 
the University of Alabama, Frank (in 
puttees) enjoys a campus outing. He 
received his LL.B. degree in 1913, and 
began the practice of law that year 


Army days. Frank Spain as an artil- 
lery officer in the United States Army 


Career days. General counsel for sev- 
eral insurance companies and a hotel 
organization, Frank Spain, in his late 
30s, looks ahead with confidence. 
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second lieutenant. At loose ends 
in Washington, D. C., after the 
Armistice, Frank and Margaret 
were trying to figure out what 
next. There came then a letter 
from Birmingham saying that 
Frank’s young lawyer friend 
Phares Coleman had died and soon 
after it an urgent appeal from the 
young man’s father. Would Frank 
come and join his firm—and take 
the partnership planned for 
Phares? 

Thus began Frank’s long and 
present connection with our fine 
law firm of Spain, Gillon, Grooms, 
and Young—Frank emerging as 
senior partner with the passing of 
time and old faces 

One Spring day in 1937 an ocean 
liner went aground just off Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Frank and Mar- 
garet Spain were among those 
aboard. One of the first pieces of 
news from home the couple re- 
ceived, once the ship had been 
towed in and they were settled in 
their hotel, was that Frank had 
been elected to membership in the 
Rotary Club of Birmingham—in 
the “Insurance, Law” classifica- 
tion. Frank had long since estab- 
lished himself as a brilliant insur- 
ance lawyer and as a man of great 
civic mind and energy. He’d been 
Fair Price Commissioner for Ala- 
bama in 1919, he’d been my own 
Sunday-school teacher and Scout- 
master, and he was then about to 
become chairman of the Alabama 
Association of Housing Authcri- 
ties (which under his administra- 


Nou adays. Frank always has time for his grandchildren. Here (left) he is with Ellen Hodges. 
At the right he plays with Cameron McDonald, as the family dog awaits a friendly pat. 


tion went on to build 2,700 hous- 
ing units between 1938 and 1943). 
The fact is, he had worked so hard 
his doctor had said to “get as far 
away from town as _ possible.” 
That’s what he and Margaret were 
doing in Sweden when the good 
news about Rotary came to them. 

With his keenly analytical mind 
Frank seemed to “get” Rotary 
right away and in 1942 the Club 
made him President. It was a 
year marked by excellent admin- 
istration and close adherence to 
the principles of Rotary, and, I 
might add, by a visit to our Club 
from Lord Halifax, then Britain’s 
Ambassador to the United States 
What a meeting that was—our 
city remembering its namesake on 
“the other side,” our President 
Frank recalling his family roots 
there, too 

So marked was Frank’s leader- 
ship that our District (then 164) 
virtually drafted him for Gover- 
nor the next year. Perhaps you 
know of his service to Rotary 
from that point on: member of the 
Constitution and By-Laws Com- 
mittee in 1944-45, Director of Ro- 
tary International in 1946-47, 
Third Vice-President in 1947-48, 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for President in 1948-49, 
Chairman of the Council on Legis- 
islation in 1949-50, and this past 
year Chairman of the Finance 
Committee All that time, of 
course, he was also. serving 
other causes—heading up a War 
Chest [Continued on page 60] 
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J ST before World War II, a patri- 
openly 
States 

She was 


tic but superstitious 
that the United 


into another 


woman 
declared was 
sure to get wal 
it, she said, because she had 
that had written her 
just as one of them 
the beginning of the 


referring to the 


certain of 
found a spider 
father’s 
had 


Civil 


Initials 
done 
War 


so-called 


before 
She was 


writing spider,” which, much 


as it seems to, does not write at all 
The beautiful eight-legged lady insect 


should be 


\ popular 


familiar to almost 


resident of 


everyone. 
and gar- 
Garden 


lawns 
dens, she is known as the 
Spider, the Golden Banded Argiope, and 
names, but her 


Viranda 


few other common 


most fitting name is 
Qf all the 


tnat 


many species of spiders 


Miranda is 


come to our homes, 
the largest, the handsomest, and by far 
Let out of a pretty silken 
month of May, Miranda 


forth in company with 


the gentlest 
bag in the 
marches scores 
of brothers and sisters who have shared 
Winter in the 


waterproof, 


tl frost- 
bag 
which her mother prov.ded the previous 


it iong same 


proof and foolproof 
Summe1 

child, 
skill in 
shaped silken 


Even while a 
Miranda 
pinning a geometrically 


From the 


nere spider 


displays remarkable 


orb snare very beginning 


she inserts the vertical zigzag ladder 


like web in the middle of her snare 


which so many people insist on calling 
writing.” 


Satisfied at first with the smallest 


kind of game, she is glad to capture 


mosquitoes, and leaf hoppers 
As she 
size Her old 


that she 


grows older, she also grows in 


skin becomes so tight 


must refuse to eat To re- 
move the 
silken 
to prevent 


temptation, she stretches a 


barricade in front of her snare 


insects from becoming en- 
tangled in her trap 
By the 


thrown off the old 


following morning she has 


skin, which she 
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leaves dangling in the lower webs like 
a pair of old overalls has 
a new, loose-fitting garment which will 
afford her ample room for growing 
larger. She now seeks larger game. 
By the time she has made a series of 
moults, she is fully grown. She scorns 
the gnats and mosquitoes. Now she 
prefers the larger moths and the big 
beetles. Even a large grasshopper or 
a harvest fly is not too big for her to 
handle, If she is hungry when she traps 
an insect, she dines at once. If not, 
she wraps it up until mealtime comes 


Now she 


along. 

During her peaceful hours there will 
appear, as if coming from 
a handsome young spider-gentleman 
dressed spic-and-span, but not a tenth 
lover. He will spin 
a small orb and anchor it by the side 
of hers. At times, he may venture 
into the borders of the lady’s private 
silken There he remain, 
apparently unnoticed, by the lady 
whose hand and heart he seeks. If 
he thinks that she is “putting him off” 
unduly, he musters up sufficient cour- 
age to take hold of her snare and give 
it a violent shake. If she resents this 
effort, he retires to his own quarters. 
But 
may even chase 


nowhere, 


as large as his 


snare. may 


he does not despair, though she 
him out of her front 
door! 

When the happy moment comes, she 
tenders him a welcome into her private 
quarters. She gives him such an affec- 
tionate embrace that he, being so small, 
to disappear directly into 

After the which 
proves fatal for him, she may live long 
enough to spin three silken egg bags 
and fill them with eggs in a 
season. 

Later 


seems her 


bosom. courtship, 


single 


when Miranda’s body seems 


Spider 


By Rosert Sparks WALKER 


swelled to the bursting stage with silk 
material and a mass of eggs the size 
of a pea, she selects some suitable place 
for her eggs. Starting in the night, she 
works about 12 hours spinning the 
silken bag and inserting her eggs inside 

If the season is late and the weather 
chilly, Miranda is exhausted from her 
laborious task. She drops to the ground 
and perishes. 

For 40-odd years Miranda and I have 
been close friends. During that time 
I have never heard of any person being 
bitten by a Miranda. Indeed, one year 
I helped one of these handsome spiders 
find food throughout the Summer. She 
became so gentle that she would let 
me rub her back with my fingers 

But it was even before I 
Miranda that she came to her greatest 
and most dubious fame. It was back 
when William McKinley was making 
the race for President of the United 
States on the gold-standard platform 


knew 


A McKINLEY supporter, hitherto blind 


to this 
across a 
yard. 


beautiful garden spider, ran 

large Miranda in his back 
He called his neighbors in to 
They told him 
reliable prophet, and managed to read 
in the middle of her silken snare “Wil- 
liam McKinley.” The beautiful golden 
bands across her plump abdomen rep- 
resented the gold standard Nature 
was pointing out to the people of the 
United States the right man to support! 
They spread the news of the discovery, 
and thousands of people who had not 
paid any attention to spiders declared 
that she was created that very year and 
placed on earth to guide the voters. 
They named her the “McKinley Spider.” 
Although this spider had living 
thousands of years, there are still peo- 
ple who believe that Miranda was cre- 
ated in the first race between McKinley 
and William Jennings Bryan. And her 
reputation still persists as a seer and 
political prophet. 


see her. she was a 


been 
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Friends Can Show You How to Live 


if you'll but seek it. 


Happiness come 


F YOU WANT to make 
friend a real friend,” my father 
said, “let 
I have 
works like magic 
professed enemy to my side 

At one 
unfriendly 
had reasons of his own to believe we 
were 
trim a single blade of gr: 


a potential 
always 
him do something for you.” 
found that 
even in converting a 


this formula 


since 


example, I had an 


time, for 


who undoubtedly 


neighbor 


less friendly. He wouldn't 


even 
ss beyond the 
property line or shovel a flake of “my” 
snow in Winter. I knew, however, that 
he was a boiler engineer. One day when 
our boiler sprang a leak, I called on him 
as though he were the only person in all 
the world who could help me 

He came almost too enthusiastically, 
walked 


water off 


stomped down our cellar stairs, 


to a valve, and turned the 
My wife and I smiled in admiration as 
the spray which had been squirting out 
of a pin tank 
slumped to a mere drip 

“You'll 
with the 
nouncing a successful diagnosis “But 


plug 


hole in the hot-water 


need a new boiler,” he said 


attitude of a physician an 
until you can get a plumber, I’ 
this leak for you 

Letting that man do me a favor turned 
the trick. We be« 
neighbors. We 


in,e real friends and 
their 
flow 
used my 


pleasant enjoyed 


strawberries and they enjoyed our 
ers. I used his ladder and he 


wheelbarrow. And, what's more impor 


tant, we smiled at each other and even 
talked blue streal 

True 
far and above any 


over the back fence 


friendship must, of course be 


selfish interests, and 


that is why friendship is all too fre 


quently an act of deception rather 


an expression of brotherly love. For 
friends are folks who know your f: 
but boast about your good points 
are folks who have shared joys 


vou. who have fort 


rows with 


in times of trial, enlivened 
with 


in their own ial way 


rich and experiences, and 


have helped to 


1; til 
iding stubl 


bring the best 

inside of you irface 
There are, 

friends, and al 

one way or 

of life. For e 

ily friends 


quaintance 
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in unexpected way 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


Illustrated by Oscar W. Bergesen 


friends, lifelong friends, and sometimes 
unfriendly friends. But, at that, most of 
us fail to acquire a sufficient number of 
true friends. And to be a friend 
you must care about people: what they 
think, what they feel, what they suffer 

One day I saw a young newsboy trip 
and fall into a puddle of muddy water 
with shall 
never forget the look of misery on that 
face. A half 
persons had gathered when I 


true 


his stack of newspapers. I 
youngster’s dozen or so 
stepped 
forward. “Say, fellow, you're going to 
have to come good for these papers,” I 
said. “Here's a quarter to help you out.” 
As I walked on, I noticed the other adult 
onlookers flipping coins. A block later 
a lad of 12 was at my side panting some 
of the friendliest things in my ears I’ve 
ever heard in my life. What a quarter’s 
worth that was for me! 

Harry Hillary is an 80-year-old pass 
ing friend of mine 
cups of genuine pleasure into my 
not to mention a few drops of wisdom 

head. In reality Harry is not 
man young 
who dared to call him one! His 


He put quite a few 
life, 


into my 
an old 
fellow 
mind is sharp, his heart tender, and his 


I would pity the 


eyes are as much ablaze as those of a 
35-year-old “on the way up.” 

Harry was visiting his daughter down 
the street from us. He introduced him- 
self to me one Saturday as he walked 
past our house, with his grandson tug- 
ging at his right hand. I was cutting 
my grass, trying to act as though I was 
gasoline-powered with the throttle wide 
open 

“Say, there!” Harry hollered at me. | 
stopped in my tracks. “Mind if I do you 
a favor?” The question caught me off 
Naturally I nodded 


Hillary,” he 


guard 
“My 


as he 


name is Harry said 


walked over to me. “This is my 
grandson, Bill Wood.” Then he lit in to 
me with his favor 

“Now that 


off your face, and lend me your ears for 


take darned hurried look 


a couple of minutes,” he said, facing me 


with stern, fatherly eyes. “It would be 


a pity if you dropped dead looking that 


way—so many people at the wake would 


have to lie about how you 


laid out 
I tried to smile 


peacetul 
looked 
“I’m your 


senior Dy a few years, he 


continued, “not many, but enough to be 
able to give you some practical advice. 
don't rush to become a 
vital that 


you can’t be a big success in life unless 


Take it from me: 
statistic. Don't get the idea 
you leave a widow and several children 
behind when they need you most. No 
matter how much time you save today, 
still not from 
Why try getting down to earth 
so seriously if it means playing right 
into the undertaker’s hands? For the 
sake of your family, if not for your own, 


you're going to escape 


life alive 


slow down, slew down, slow down!” 

Without another word, Harry Hillary 
and his turned walked 
slowly up the street. “Thanks, thanks a 
lot, Harry.” I called out to him. 

I never did see this good man again 
But he is still my friend because he took 
drive the modern 
No longer 


grandson and 


a few minutes to 
hurry-coccus bug out of me 
do I cut grass as though I am walking 
over cut glass in my bare feet. And my 
wife talks Harry Hillary as a 
friend of friends even though she never 


about 
did meet him 


fA CONTRACTOR came to my house 


to give me an estimate on repaving the 


driveway He was a clean-cut fellow, 


head of a “izable contracting company 
But he spoke badly broken English, and 
his laborious manipulations of the sim 
plest mathematics impressed me. 

One of his problems in calculating the 
estimate for me involved multiplying 17 
After having stood by while he 
simpler problems like 
time he 
would go over to his truck and squeeze 


by 48 
struggled with 


10 by 12, and 6 by 8—each 
out in his native tongue, I 


48 came to 816 


the answer 
assured him that 17 by 
He looked up at me with an admiring 
smile. “That’sa wonderful,” he said 
“It’sa so easy for you, so harda for me 
“That's true, 


each man has his own best points. It’s 


Angelo,” I replied, “but 
easy for you to rebuild my driveway so 
that it will withstand the elements after 
my grandchildren are dead, but it would 
hard for me to do it.” 
that 


be very very 


Angelo saw the point in a way 
us ona 
business footing. Dollars 
Angelo had 


more successful than 


made him very happy It put 
more eq i 
anad-cents-wise, of course, 


been several time 
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‘Say, there!” Harry hollered. | stopped in my tracks. ‘Mind if I do you a favor?’” 


I. In any case, Angelo calls me his If you think you are doing a lot for her 
friend. And you should see my drive- now, triple it. Don’t just remember her 

! on Mother's Day or Christmas. Send her 
some little bouquet of thoughtfulness 
every week, every day. Show 


Mike Metropolous Ww 


as popularly 
known as the “Banana King” in our her you 
town bec love her, you appreciate her—tell her, 
too. 


ause he had a virtual monopoly 
wholesale fruit business. But a Don’t put off your big plans for 
her; act now, today, tomorrow, the next 
the young: day 
1e community, Mike always 


ig deep into his pockets 


wre generous soul never lived. When 
came to giving money fot 
+} 


Why am I telling you this? Be- 


cause I didn’t do a fraction of what I 


always said I would. Now it is too late— 

beside Mike one day watching much too late. She is dead, and I am on 
A band of gayly uniformed my way to her funeral.” 

strong, came marching by. It 

ally known that Mike had 

entire bill for the uniforms 

lidn’t know was that Mike’ 





Indeed, this stranger-friend did me a 
good turn. He helped me to be a better 
son. 


s son, Here are a few time-honored sugges- 
to be a friend, and make 
friends. By following them 
commu- reach new 
eaders, “tc make my Tony 


the leader of the band tions on how 
what I work and live for,” I you can 
heights of lasting pleasure 
as in your daily life: 

iny other father’s boy.” All too Never argue. Encourage others to talk 
you and I make it very hard for about themselves, their 

r the sons and daughters of any 


ay to one of the 


families, inter- 
ests, problems, and experiences. Try to 


minority groups, to be the equal make others feel important. Be generous 


father’s boy.” When we do, we’re —_ with praise and recognition of their ac- 
ike Mike complishments. Make 

is, making enemies out of 
nstead of the 


they 


ng first-class citizens 
lo others feel that you 
generous and honest appreciate 


their ad- 
crave so deeply t 


be. vice and help. Let 
people them know that they 

om you brush shoulders for a are important to you. 
an hour, perhaps nevet 


r to see 


es stranger-friends 


Always respect a con 
help us to see certain virtues fidence. Be ever ready 


verlook or to lend a_ helping 
their near- hand, Always’ keep 
your word. Don't cor 
e to me rect the mistakes of others or ca 


dressed man tior. to their 
ndly face, but he seemed very 


ed ones that we o\ 


ypreciate because of 


1 stranger-friend spok ll atten- 
faults. Be cheerful, con 
genial, confident, and optimistic 


full benefit of accomplishment and suc 
He was a well 


cess we must share our joys with others 
As one retired man told me, and he 
spoke for the majority of retired men 
and women with whom I 
ways. Perhaps “I would 
we are usually 
handle grief and reverses 


By deliberately practicing the art of 
he asked making friends, you may find happiness have talked, 
say the secret of true happi 
ness lies in finding more than a normal 
share of the kind of friends you cannot 


have too many of.” 


ture in his in many unexpected 
nan devel- this is because able to 
a on our own, 

if and when we have to, but to get the 





Offering a variety of good reading 


about minds, memories, and out-of-doors. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


A: THE AGE of 82, Dr. James T. 


Fisher journeyed to Peru for a year’s 
study of the newest developments in his 
special field of medical practice. Now 
at 87 he is the author of a book which 
I enjoy and admire as I do only a few 
of the books I am privileged to talk 
about with RoTARIAN Written 
with the help of Lowell S. Hawley, 
thook is called A Few 
"Buttons Missing. 

Dr. Fisher is a psychia- 
trist. A student of Freud 
himself in Vienna 40 
ears ago, he was a pio- 
Meer in this field. He 
had a background of gen- 
eral medical 
and before that, cattle 
Fanch in Illinois and the study of vet- 
He’s still practicing 


readers. 
this 


Fisher 
practice— 


boyhood on a 


@rinary medicine. 
mt 87! 

The personality 
through his informal 
life's experience as a physician, a psy- 
ehiatrist, and a student of hum ! 
Is richly likable. He 
humor ] 


that is revealed 


account of his 


in nature 
has a 

unshé 

He writes 


and sympathy, an 
foundation of com: 
With 
fecognition of 
perience that w 
der discussion. 
I believe 
know 
psychiatry. It 
ies, in magazine articles, 
pers: the names of Freud and Jung 
the rest, psychoanalysis, the incre 
number of the mentally ill and the 
lem of provision for their care. 
Dr. Fisher’s book is 
I, for one, been 
is marked throughout 
rarest and one of the 
tues, a true humility. 
] 


nonsense. 


gusto, with point, with untalling 


many of 
more about the 


all around 


in the 1 


precisely 
looking fot It 
by one of the 
greatest of vil 
Dr. Fisher makes 
no extravagant cli no sweeping as- 
sertions. He frankly the 
failures and limitations of psychiatry 
and his own practice. 
sationalize or exploit the 
mental health, but he presents the facts 
He explains precisely what the psycho- 


have 


ims, 


recogniz 


He does not sen- 
problems of 


44 


analyst does and why, examines each of 
the varying schools of psychiatric the- 
ory objectively, surveys the recent prog- 
ress in the field and the problems still 
unsolved: all of this so unpretentiously, 
so simply, in such a down-to-earth and 
man-to-man fashion that every page of 
his book is a delight to read. If like 
me you've felt a wish to know more 
about psychiatry, I recommend A Few 
Buttons Missing with real enthusiasm. 
. . ” 

I can promise you reading pleasure 
of a lively quality in another autobio- 
graphical book, Salad Days, by Bellamy 
Partridge—especially if your 
goes back to the early years of this 
century. Many of us have read with 
pleasure Mr. Partridge’s earlier book, 
Country Lawyer. The present volume 
recounts with the same vitality of inci- 
dent and characterization, the same fre- 
quent hilarity, the author’s experiences 


memory 


before he became a lawyer—in a small 
New Albany 
law school. 


York college, and at the 


A remarkable achievement in auto- 
biography is A King’s Story, the 
oirs of the Duke of Windsor. 


interesting are the portions recounting 


mem- 
Especially 


the actual texture of day-by-day life in 
the British royal family, and the prepa- 
ration for royal The 
book is written with dignity and with 


responsibility. 
unmistakable sincerity. It deserves the 
wide reading which it will receive in all 
parts of the globe. 

The worlds of opera and the theater 
are revealed in lively 
detail 
ographies: Story, by 
Mary Garden and Louis Biancolli, and 
We Barrymores, by Lionel Barrymore 
as told to Cameron Shipp. Both 
quality, in that they’re almost 
wholly composed of actual incidents, of 
what people said and did. We 
mores contains also discerning com- 
ments on passing events and contempo 
rary personalities, in 


and entertaining 
in two new collaborative autobi- 


Garden's 


Mary 


have 
story 


Barry- 


addition to the 
fine portraits of the Barrymores them- 
selves. It’s a book of strong immediate 
interest and of permanent value. 


. 

Highly personal and readable bio- 
graphical sketches of 16 contemporaries, 
ranging from Adele Astaire to General 
Marshall, are collected in Writing on 
Life, by Lincoln Barnett. These “close- 
ups” first appeared in Life magazine. 

- * * 

Recent history has rarely been as well 
written as has the history of the Second 
World War by one of its greatest fig- 
ures, Winston Churchill. The latest and 
best of Churchill's four volumes, The 
Hinge of Fate, takes up the narrative 
on January 17, 1942, and carries it 
through the crucial 12 months that fol- 
lowed. It is no longer necessary to 
speak of Mr. Churchill’s skill and power 
as a historian. The writing of his great 
history maintains consistently the high 
est level of ease, clearness, and vigor. 
The result is that his work is not only 
for the historian, but for the immense 
body of everyday readers. 

James A. Michener combines history 
of the Polynesian islands and peoples 
with his own observations and impres- 
sions in Return to Paradise, a work 
which is half a record of travel and 
half fiction. The stories are identified 
as such, however, and there’s much 
solid analysis of the past and future 
of the Pacific-island world in this book, 
along with good entertainment. 

Honor Tracy, a young British woman 
who spent eight months in Japan on a 
journalistic assignment, has written in 
Kakemono a valuable account of Japan 
In some ways sharply critical of 
the policies and conduct of the United 
States’ Miss Tracy has 
achieved a series of extremely vivid 


today. 
occupation, 


portrayals of contemporary Japanese 
life. The strongest over-all impression 
that of her ad- 
miration and liking for the Japanese 


people. 


given by the book is 


* * * 

To turn from very recent history to 
that of other the reader with 
for antiquarian detail will find 
much to please him in Sidney Heath's 
The pil- 
grims referred to are not those 
associated with Plymouth Rock, but the 
earlier pilgrims to shrines and churches 
of England, of whom Chaucer's Canter- 
best known. Mr. Heath 
has traced the major routes of pilgrim- 
described the shrines 
which were the goals of these journey- 
ings, as the pilgrims saw them and as 


centuries, 


a taste 


In the Steps of the Pilgrims. 


here 


burians are 


has 


age, and 





A sketch from Roderick Haig-Brown’s new book, 
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Fisherman’s Spring 


they are today. Many fine illustrations 
supplement the text of this book. 
Early history of the American South- 
west is a rich and to me a fascinating 
field. To my mind, American literature 
begins with the writings of the Spanish 
explorers of this region. I am especially 
pleased, therefore, to have a new and 
admirable translation of the greatest of 
these writings: Garcilaso de la Vega’s 
narrative of the expedition of De Soto. 
The translation, titled The Florida 
John Jeannette 
Truly fine printing and bind- 
with the scholarly thor- 
oughness and genuine skill and insight 
of the translators to make this book one 
of the most welcome to my 
ibrary in 


new 
of the 


Varner 


Inca, is by and 


ng combine 


additions 
years. 

Another neglected classic of the same 
region some three 
later—in the days of the fur 
the Southwest—is 


Ruxton’s Life 


general centuries 
traders in 
Frederick 
; and this 
new 


George 

in the Far West 
too has been given a fine 
edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, 
t to the 
readers. 


edition, 
which makes 
enjoyment of many 
Ruxton young 
spent years in 
in the 1840s. He was a 
and he had genuine abil- 

His work of the 
and recom- 
mendation for general reading 

\ very hearty 


accessible 
nodern was a 
who 
the Southwest 


Englishman some 
keen observer, 
ty as a writer. 
best of its 


is one 
group, deserves 
recommendation, 
give to Red Men Calling on 
White Father, by Katharine 
Each chapter of this book 
experience of an Indian 
or group of chieftains who made 


too, 

wish to 

e Great 

Turner 
narrates the 

ief 
the journey to Washington to interview 
the President, in the series of 
not always admirable deal- 
treaty-makings with the In- 
Miss Turner writes without sen- 
ntality, with warmth and frequent 
and always with a true 
truth. 


long 
America’s 
Zs and 
dians 
time 
umor, scholar’s 
levotion to the This is a fine 
00k 
One phase of the white man’s cultural 
her from the Indians, as it may 
be adapted to modern use, is treated in 
imerican Indian Beadwork, by W. Ben 
Hunt J. F. Burshears. This book 
contains many good pictures of Indian 
designs for beadwork and modern adap- 
tations of them, instruc- 
the person who wants to try 
of craftwork. 
* * « 


itance 


and 


with specific 
tions for 


is field 


The season at which I am writing this 


“for all who value good writing.” 


1951 


article—with the shadbush just coming 
into flower—lends peculiar appeal to 
Fisherman's Spring, by Roderick Haig- 
Brown. This British-born Canadian is 
one of the finest writers on out-of-door 
subjects in contemporary literature. The 
essays in the present book—on such sub- 
jects as “The Art of Fishing,” “Recog- 
nizing Birds,” “A Boy and a Fish Pole” 
—range far, though always from the 
fisherman’s point of view. They are 
marked by the almost austere simplicity 
of style, the insight into Nature and 
human nature, the authority of emo- 
tional maturity, which I have learned 
to associate with Mr. Haig-Brown's 
work. This book is not merely for the 
fisherman; it’s for all who love the out- 
of-doors and value good writing. 

The first butterflies are on the air 
today, and I’ve been out with a new 
book that I already value highly, 
A Field Guide to the Butterflies of North 
America, East of the Great Plains, by 
Alexander B. Klots, to if I could 
name them. This seems to me by far 
the best book in its field I've ever seen. 
It gives abundant and detailed informa- 
tion; and the arrangement of the book, 
the colored and other illustrations, 
promise for it ready usefulness. 

A book I think many people will 
enjoy keenly is The Sea Around Us, by 
Rachel L. Carson. This book tells what 
is now known about the earth’s oceans 
and seas—the ocean floor, the currents 
and tides, the kinds of life peculiar to 
salt water—in chapters that I find truly 
engrossing. They’re packed with infor- 
mation presented in such a way that its 
acquirement is a lasting pleasure. 

Water—or Your Life, by Arthur H. 
Carhart, is an up-to-today discussion of 
the tremendously important prob'em 
of water conservation in the United 
States today. Its findings are startling— 
and most deeply deserving of wide- 
spread and thoughtful attention. The 
problem it treats touches the present 
and future of every citizen, no matter 
where he lives or what his occupation. 

. * . 


see 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

A Few Buttons Missing, James T. Fisher 
and Lowell S. Hawley (Lippincott, $3.50).— 
Salad Days, Bellamy Partridge (Crowell, 
$3.50).—A King’s Story, The Duke of Wind- 
sor (Putnam, $4.50).—Mary Garden's Story, 
Mary Garden and Louis Biancolli (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.75).—We arrymores, Lionel 
Barrymore and Comoran Shipp (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, $3.50).—Writing on Life, 
Line = Barnett cons, $4.50).—The Hinge 
of Fate, Winston Churchill (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, $6 )—Return to Paradise, , ne A. 
Michener (Random House, $3.50 

Kakemono, Honor Tracy (Coward-Me- 
Cann, $3).—In_ the Steps of the Pilgrims, 
Sidney Heath (Putnam, $4).—The Florida of 
the Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega, translated by 
John and Jeannette Varner (University of 
Texas Press, $7.50).—Life in the Far West 
George Frederick. Ruxton_ (University o 
Oklahoma Press, $3.75).—Red Men Callin 
on the Great White Father, Katharine 
Turner (University, of Oklahoma Press, 
$3.75).—American Indian Beadwork, 
Ben. Hunt and J. F. Burshears (Bruse, ° 
—Fisherman’s Spring, Roderick Haig-Brown 
(Morrow, $3).—A Field Guide to the Butter- 
flies, Alezander B. Klots (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$3.75).—The Sea Around Us, Rachel L. Car- 
son (Oxford, $3. 50).—Water—or Your Life, 
Arthur H. Carhart (Lippincott, $3.50). 
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By Jane LocKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability: M—Ma- 
ture ¥—Younger. C—Children. 
*—Of More Than Passing Interest. 


% The Brave Bulls (Columbia). Mel 
Ferrer, Eugene Iglesias, Anthony 
uinn. Dramatic tale of a mata- 

or. Some may find action bru- 
tal. M 


% The Great Caruso (MGM). Ann 
Bly wth, Dorothy Kirsten, Mario 
anza. Technicolored biography 

of famous tenor, featuring beau- 
tifully sung operatic arias. M,Y,C 


Circle of Danger (British; Eagle- 
Lion). Marius Goring, Ray Mil- 
land, Patricia Roc. Tale of Ameri- 
can’s search for facts surrounding 
brother's death with England's 
Commandos. Part mystery, part 
characterization. M, 


The First Legion (United Artists). 
Lyle Bettger, Charles Boyer, Wil- 
liam Demarest. Filming of Em- 
met Lavery’s play contemplating 
effect on group of Jesuit priests 
of revelation that miracle they be- 
lieved in was phony, and of later 
apparently authentic manifesta- 
tion. M,Y 


* Follow the Sun (20th Century- 
‘ox). Anne Baxter, Glenn Ford, 
Story of Ben Hogan, modest golf 
champion who made remarkable 
comeback from physical adver- 
sity. Includes many shots of 
championship matches. Simply, 
inspiringly presented. M,Y,C 


% God Needs Men (French; A.F.E.). 
Pierre Fresnay. Abandoned by 
their priest because they refuse to 
mend their evil ways, residents of 
remote fishing island realize their 
hopeless state, choose one of their 
number to perform churchly func- 
tions. Artistic, heartwarming - 

M, 


Documentary 
of Norwegians 


*% Kon-Tiki (RKO). 
made by group 
who sailed frail raft from South 
America to Polynesia. Unusual 
and thrilling. M,Y,C 


The Long Dark Hall (British; Eagle- 
Lion). Rex Harrison, Lilli Pal- 
mer. Philandering husband finds 
himself accused of murder; film 
relates steps in unravelling of 
mystery. Suspenseful. M 


The Magnet (British; Eagle-Lion). 
Exploration of child's struggle 
with conscience becomes delight- 
ful comment on adult anxieties 
over youth. Has some moments 
of pathos, some of humor. M,Y 


Massacre Hill (Australian). Chips 
Rafferty. Adventures of “diggers” 
in early 19th Century gold strike 
in Australia. Undramatic, but in- 
teresting eeees of newness of 
subject matter M,Y 


Only the Valiant (Warners). Ward 
Bond, Barbara Payton, Gregory 
Peck. Incident during war wit 
the Apaches brings out tensions 
among men who do not trust 
their commander, because of their 
loyalty to military honor stay to 
the end. M,Y 


Tales of Hoffmann (British; Lopert). 
Robert Helpmann, Leonide Mas- 
sine, Robert Rounseville, Moira 
Shearer. Offenbach opera in song 
and ballet Rich, imaginative, 
colorful, but prolonged. M,Y 
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a variant in chol- 


@ Lost Pigs. L: 


era among hogs 


yea! 


caused severe losses in 


Indiana and Ohio and a few neighboring 
id been 
hith- 

the 
immu- 


this more virulent 


States, even among herds that h 
vaccinated wit rums that have 
erto 
dose 
nize 


form 


Inere 
found to 


given immun ty ising 
by half has 


hogs 


of the d 


been 


against 


@ No Lint. ic of 
not woven 
latex is being 
chamois for 
surfaces It 
hold chemicals such as 
cleaners and solvents; 
any lint, as linen does 


plastic that is 
and is impregnated with 


1 j 
ised 


natural 


glossy 


instead of 
ing glass and 
affected by 


ammonia 


po Is 
house 
nor by 


nor does it leave 


@ Rustless. For the 


material added to the 


past two Winters, a 
salt melt 
has proved harm- 
and 
vegetable life Most all. 
it protects automobile fenders and other 
attack. The 
forms a rust-resistant film, similar 
undercoat, 


for 


used 


} + 


ing snow, slee 


less to human skin and 


or ice 
animal 
important of 
metal parts fr rust chem 
ical 
to an 
parts. 


om 


when splashed on the 


@ Flea Fighters 
cently appeared to make life more 
bearable for dogs. The first is a chem- 
ically treated mat on which Fido may 
the chemicals work on 
parasitic pests. And the mat also is 
death to doggy odors! The second is 
a comb teeth through 
which a bulb blasts flea powder into 


I'wo things have re- 


rest while 


with hollow 


the nesting place of the biting beasts. 
® Stain Foes. Three solutions in a sin 
gle kit will lick stains 
ing, including lipstick, tar 1 
tape, oil and grease, 
varnish, and a 
kit 


needs 


affect cloth 
ihesive 
chocolate, paint and 


The 


host of othe 
has applicators and pads, 
" 


a job is s 


to do 


One result of unification 


@ Unification. 


of the American 
reduction o 


fighting service 


been the almost limi 
kinds of airplane 
three 
interchangeable 
uniform in 
which are towable 
trol box The \ir 
HQ developed 
the Armed Force 


motor starters 
types Th th > are further 
practical 
des dollies 
same rical con 


Materiél 


these for the 


Command 


whole of 


Na 


carried in t I pocket 


@ Nail Savers. 
can be 
and which 
bing until needec 
“books” like m: 
vidual 
sticks. 


fing boards which 


boards 


@ New JATO. 


16 


] f/ Y 
at Vhings to Lose 
14 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D, 


assisted take-off (JATO) aircraft booster 
rockets were notable for the clouds of 
smoke they gave off. Furthermore, the 
weight of the mechanism cut the useful 
load of the assisted aircraft noticeably 
A new form, developed by the United 
States Navy for all services jointly, uses 
smokeless powder and is very light 


@® MADDIDA. The Magnetic Drum Digi- 
tal Differential Analyzer—called Mad- 
dida by its intimates—is one of the new 
computing machines with electronic 
memories that solve equations with as 
many as_ 10,000 and bring 
them out when needed. It will be used 
to develop hulls for boats, submarines, 
hydroairplanes, submarines, underwater 
rockets, and anything that moves under 
fast 


numbers 


water 
@ On the Up-and-Up. A new chimney, 
611 feet high, replacing a 250-foot one 
that did not provide sufficient draft, has 
been installed at El Texas. The 
flue draws from a lead-refining 
process. It is believed to be the tallest 
chimney in the world. According to de- 
velopments in meteorology, this should 
help prevent “smog” formation 


Paso, 


gasses 


@ Corrosion. A corrosion-test station, 
where metals and coatings are tested in 
water and situa- 
tions, has now been enlarged to include 
sun and air racks for 
but quite as necessary, tests, A 
tory and darkroom for photographic 
and ¢hemical and for 
machining test specimens are included 


sea lesser corrosive 


less strenuous, 
labora- 


tests workshop 


@ Clam Shucker. A clever device for 
opening clams has appeared. It 
with a dent in it to hold the clam 
and a heavy blade which the 
clam and cuts the Then 
liquid drains into the pan before 


know it eat! 


has a 
cover 
forces 
muscle 
and 


ready to 


open 


you the clam is 


@ Rain Damage. The high speed of mod- 
ern planes has posed new problems for 


Photo: BF. Goodrich Co 


Looking like a gigantic watermelon, 
this rubber and fiber-glass radar dome 
houses delicate radar equipment for de- 
tecting approaching aircraft. Inflated 
with less than one-pound pressure, it 


is 37 feet high, has 54-foot diameter. 


plane-part makers. The erosion of much 
used plastic laminates in rainstorms has 
become Even a small increase 
in speed may mean a critical increase 
in wear. The most promising treatment 
is a coating of synthetic rubber which 
and 
wears by a simple 


serious 


serves as a can 


when it 


also preservative 
be rebuilt 
spray job 

@ Music of the Spheres. Naval scientists 
will listening to radio broad- 
casts from Well, per- 
haps “broadcasts” isn’t tue term; rather, 
radio emanations, whether accidental or 
purposeful A “radio tele 
scope” has been installed to study these 
mysterious signals that are in the at 
mosphere about us 


soon be 


celestial bodies 


so-called 


@ School Safety. 
sign complete with battery (and, if 
you want, a battery charger) to post 
at school crossings during the “peril 
hours” is now available. It’s also use- 
ful for road gangs or any other tem- 


A portable flasher 


porary guard. 


@ Won't Rust. Anybody who has had a 
perfectly good tackle box rust out long 
before it wore out will appreciate the 
plastic science to fishermen—a 
tackle box that won't rust and 
won't wear out. The material is fiber- 
glass, reinforced, and will withstand any 


gift of 
plastic 


normal use 


@ Rubber Flashlight. A rubber-cased 
flashlight is now available Some ad 
vantages that it won't dent when 
dropped nor mar anything it hits, will 
not corrode, and is unaffected by exces- 
dryness 


are 


Sive wetness or 
@ Personalized Soap. Hi, there, Gyrene 

drop that Army soap! Or so it may be 
if you send him a kit of soap with his 
name and military insignia printed 
through it, so that the name persists, 
the soap washes away 
he do if the Air 
(by course) he 
gets soap imprinted with the Army in 
Go dirty, I 


even though 
But what 
Service 


will he’s in 


and mistake, of 


signe? suppose! 


the 
camera 


@ Gum 


color 


For synchronizing 


color-television 


Teeth. 
discs on 
and receiver, nothing is so satisfactory 
drive belt. In a 
this new belt 
has proved superior. It is just like the 
flat belt of old, 
raised teeth that 
in the pulley to drive it 
slippage, which is 


rubber-toothed 


as a 


number of other places 


rubber except it has 
ngage grooves 
There is 


many 


rubber 
no 
important in 
machines 


@ Sudden Stop. The U. S 
has designed a safety 


Air Service 
harness that pro 
from the strains in 
iing more than twice as well as the 

t formerly available. The new har- 
effective in deceleration up to 

the the human 
body would stand with the old was 17 g 

> > * 


tects personnel 


38.6 9g, Whereas most 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
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Drive, 
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East 


Vagazine, 35 


Wacker Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The ‘Matatua’ Sails Again 


New Zealand salutes the Maori. 


a bold, early immigrant. 


sii the prow of the canoe, the Matatua, the 
aged Taneatua has watched the stars and kept vigil 
for the land of the Long White Cloud. In the stern 
sits the chief Toroa and beside him his daughter. At 
last, a bulk of land rises on the horizon. Taneatua ex- 
amines the harbor, the cliff with its waterfall. He 
nods. The oarsmen pull until they hear the scrape 
of sand beneath them. Stout hearts and superb sea- 
manship have brought these people through 2,000 
miles of open sea to Whakatane. 

This event, which took place six centuries ago, still 
lives in the rich legend of the Maori people of New 
Zealand. Other men in other ships entered that 
harbor over the years. Bitter wars were fought be- 
tween the handsome, tan-skinned Maoris and the 
Pakehas, the newcomers from Europe. As late as 
0 years ago, blood was still being shed. 

Recently the people of Whakatane—Maori and 
Pakeha alike—stood together around the scenic har- 
bor of this modern city of 3,500 to watch a reénact- 
ment of this Polynesian invasion. The spectacle was 
typical of projects in effect throughout New Zealand 
for bringing the two peoples closer. Today in Wha- 





The Maori Memorial Arch 
(above) presented by the 
Whakatane Rotary Club. 

. 1950-51 Club Presi- 
dent Kingsley-Smith pre- 
sents funds for the Arch 
to the Reverend W. Rangi. 


katane, as in all other parts of the country, they 
share equally in community life. The 34 Rotarians 
of Whakatane miss no chance to promote this spirit. 
Recently they paid respect to the gallant Maori sol- 
diers of the two world wars, collecting £300 for the 
Maori Memorial shown on this page. Gestures like 
these, given and received in friendship, recognize the 
contributions that all New Zealanders—whether 
their forebears came in canoes or steamships—have 
made toward a richer Dominion life. 





BY THE WAY 


ROTAREALITY. In Edmonton (Alta., 
Canada), Rotarians know about MuRIEI 
She’s just 7. She's crippled and has no 
mother, and her father couldn't take 
care of her, so she was going to Hamil 
ton to live with an uncle Hamilton 
Rotarians were paying for her fare. But 
who would her when she ar- 
rived in Ecmonton by train from her 
home in McBride (B. C., Canada) and 
put her on the right plane? Came a 
telephone call to Edmonton from Ham- 
ilton—and Joe AnD Mrs. Greer took care 
of the young lady over Sunday Just to 
make sure MURIEL cared for 
between trains en route in Jasper 
LYNN Tipp, who the Edmonton 
Rotary News JOE had_ telephoned 
friends there It all sounds to us like 
a job very well done 

. 

IRON CURTAIN CRACK 
the liveliest amateur short-wave stations 
on the dial, Don C. Watwace, of 
Long Beach (Calif.. USA), are in Iron 
Curtain and they're in such 
odd-named places as Tadzhik and Kir- 
ghiz and in various Russian States. Eng 
lish is used by “hams,” and Don 
says, “Often a Moscow Russian can't 
savvy the Russian lingo of the ham in 
another lomain 
as easily as he does 


Don's 


look after 


would be 
savs 


edits 


Sixteen of 


savs 


countries 


most 


section of Uncle Joe’s 
English 


W6AM ind he re- 


with 225 countries 


Station is 
ports conversations 
(we 
many!). It’s 
ship, he 


didn’t know there were that 


good international fellow 
Savs 
s 

HMMM! Here’s a gemlet of 
thought to pass on. “A mistake.” 
says Jonn E. Bascock, editor of the 
Austin (Tex.. USA). Rotary Remind 
that 
tried to accomplish something.” 
o. 


In 1928 an Oklahoma City in 


er, “is evidence somebody has 


UP! ; 
surance man, name of Tom BRANIFF. 
launched a one 
(Okla., USA) I 
be worth 
28 planes fiving 
the U.S.A America 
Rotarians in Oklahoma City 
Tom’s other fr 


Tulsa 


plane air line to 
t's an outfit said now to 


some 15 million dollars, with 
11,000 route miles from 
into Latin Recently 
joined with 
iends to celebrate his half 
century in business. He's an 
member of the Rotary 


Cities [Dallas] 


honorary 
Club of 
(Tex., USA) 

e 
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Park 


LAWMAKING 
February we published a list of Ro- 
tarians in the U. S. Congress Now 
Rospert C. LOCKHART, 1950-51 President of 
the Rotary Club of jonham (Tex., 
USA), speaks up to tel omitted 
Sam Raysurn, Speak of > Hou 
Representative s. wl 
orary there 
puts the count at 63 for the 


Last 


been an 
1946 
House 


» perce 


member 


since 
Representatives, a good 1 


35 members of the Senate 


} 
also 


48 


than a third of the na- 


tarians, 
tion’s 


more 
“solons.’ 
s 


NOT-IN-HEADLINES DEPT. Not 
long ago in Saarbriicken (Saar), a 
group of Rotarians met. What made 
it an unusual meeting in these strange 
times is that there were representa- 
tives of seven French and seven Ger- 
man Clubs. To emphasize their de- 
sire for across-the-border understand- 
ing, District Governor Henat Y vert, 
of Amiens (France), and District 
Governor Rosert HaussMAnn, of 
Stuttgart (Germany), spoke in Ger- 
man and in French, 
(see cut). 


respectively 


- 
FRANKLINESQUE. Canny old Ben 
Franklin would have approved a “Thrift 
Pledge” for the youth of The Philip- 


It was drafted just ten years ago 

EMILIO M. (“Emy") JAVIER, 
Manila Rotarian, and is still 
Here it is 


A Turirt PLEDGE 
For the Youth of The 
1. I will earn first before I spend 
2. I will always save a part of my 
ings 
3. I will incur debts only when absolutely 
necessary 
4. I will not spend more than I earn 
5. I will take care of the centavos; for if 
I do, the pesos will take care of themselves 
6. I will buy only that which I urgently 
need 


pines 

by Dr 
prominent 
going strong 


Philippine : 


earn- 


I will get the most out of the things I 
already have before acquiring new ones 
I will be moderate in everything I 
will dress neatly but inexpensively 
9. I will be thrifty with my time, my en- 
ergy, and my money 
10. I will work hard in my 
save for an independent old age 


youth and 


PIE MAESTRO 
hobbyhorses in libraries and basements, 


but W. Irvine (“Davey”) Davis stables 
his in the kitchen. When his wife died 


Other men keep 


a decade ago, he made a virtue of neces- 
sity by learning how to bake. Pies are 
his favorite product of the oven, and he 
has made and contributed more than 
600 to hospitals, churches, and service 
groups in the Philadelphia (Pa., USA) 
area where he lives. Like as not 
Davey would send you the recipe for his 
favorite “shoofly pie” if you drop him 
a note at 1220 Lincoln Ave., Prospect 
Park, Pa. 
* 

UNDERPRICED. Sign seen at a 
fountain: “Truman-MacArthur 
40 cents.” 


soda 
Split 
e 

THAT BARTLE BOY! Anyone who 
has heard Dr. H. Roe Bartle of Kansas 
City (Mo., USA) speak—and many have! 
—should not be surprised to learn that 
he is administrator of the American 
Humanics Foundation, an agency put- 
ting the art-of-living-together on an 
academic level It offers a degree in 
bachelor of human relations at Missouri 
Valley, of Marshall (Mo., USA), at 
which Rog, who is a top Boy Scout ex 
ecutive, a banker, and a Past District 
Governor of Rotary, till recently served 





aes 


In Saarbriicken, French and German Rotarians hear Past Governor Roger Coutant, of 
France (see item). Shown (left to right): Henri Yvert, of Amiens, France; Fritz V oh- 
mann, then Saarbriicken Club President; Robert Haussmann, of Stuttgart, Germany. 


as president. He served, he claims, with 
two probably unique distinctions. One 
is that he president of his 
board of the other is that he 
served as president without pay 
e 

ROTAREWARD. On a panelled card 
as formal as those used for weddings, 
the Rotary Club of Monongahela (Pa., 
USA) “announces with pride and pl 
ure the regular attendance of Rotarian 
Ropert W. Byers at 1,450 consecutive 
meetings and a perfect-attendance rec- 
ord he became a member on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1923.” There are Rotarians 
who can beat that record, of course, but 
we've never seen a smarter way of giv 
ing a pat on the back to a 100 percenter 
e 
Recently the Rotary 
Club of (Australia) had a spe 
cially program, which led the 
editor of its Club publication to remark 


was also 


trustees: 


since 


NO KIDDING 
Moree 


good 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


AM _suncurably 

convinced that 
the object of open- 
ing the mind, as of 
opening the mouth, 
is to shut it again 
on something solid. 
—G. K. Chesterton 


English Essayist 


Chesterton (1874-1936) 


a | 


with more of such, attendance 
“soon be on a par with wool 
And that reminded him of this 
bit of down-under poesy: 
Mary had a little lamb 
Which was very much admired 
The lamb { 
was sold, 


Now Mary has retired 


that 
would 
values.” 


was shorn and the fleece 


e 

DISCOURAGED ABOUT what one 
ordinary individual can do to im- 
prove the world? A California busi- 
he’s too modest to permit 
use of his name—deplored the drab 
appearance of railroad tracks. So he 
bought a sack of seeds of the Cali- 
fornia poppy—his State’s flower— 
and broadcast it from the rear coach 
of a train. . . . Reminds one of an 
old maxim recently quoted by Ro- 
tary International’s General Secre- 
tary, Poit Lovesoy: “It is better to 
light one candle than to curse the 
darkness.” 


nessman 


° 

OLD ROTARY CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 1. 
Right here we start something new— 
namely and to wit, a series of notes on 
little customs that have grown up in 
Rotary Clubs. Remember what the poet 
says: “Age cannot whither her, nor cus- 
tom stale her infinite variety.” 

We start with one which, as far as we 
know, originated in Los Angeles (Calif., 
USA). There when a member becomes 
a father or a grandfather, he is not too 
solen nly fined $1 for every pound at 
which the new arrival weighs in. Ap- 
propriately, the money goes to the milk 
fund for underprivileged babies 


oo 

THAT SMILES SONG is one to run 
through one’s head. Maybe you sang it 
at luncheon just this noon: 

There are smiles that make us happy, 

There are smiles that make us blue, 

There are smiles that fill our hearts 

with sunshine... 
At any rate perhaps this is a good 
time & place to tell a story about that 
song as we got it from Gorpon Lauc- 
HEAD, piano manufacturer and musician 
(Grand Haven, Mich., USA) 

It starts in 1917. In Chicago. There 
weren't many Rotarians then, but one 
of them was JOHN TURNER, who as presi- 
dent of the Music Merchants Associa- 
tion was responsible for its convention 
program. For g top-notcher speaker he 
got a youngish lawyer from Toledo. He 


was a Rotarian too—in fact, was the 


JuLy, 1951 


1914-15 President of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. 

His name was FRANK MULHOLLAND. 

There were at least 700 men and wo- 
men in evening dress at the swanky Con- 
gress Hotel that night to hear FRANK. 
They were the people who provided 
musical entertainment in those days— 
merchandisers of sentiment. Pretty 
hard-boiled about it too, recalls Gorpon 
LAUGHEAD, Who then was a travelling 
salesman and present. But FRANK 
launched into his spiel as if he were 
talking to Rotarians whose hearts had 
just been softened by a parade of crip- 
pled children. 

Something reminded him, he said, of 
a Sunday-evening inspirational talk he'd 
made on invitation of Rotarians in Jack- 
son (Mich.) to inmates of the State 
prison there. He and the warden were 
on the stage as they marched in, 2,000 
hardened faces. No—there was one 
young face in the front row. FRANK 
smiled, and the boy smiled back, then 
turned to a man behind him and smiled. 
That chap smiled, then turned smiling 
to a man a row back. 

“Soon,” Frank told his music-mer- 
chant audience, “there were smiles 
everywhere. The faces of the entire 
audience seemed to be wreathed in 
smiles—even before I had said a 
word.” 

Gorvon LAUGHEAD was sitting down in 
front beside Lee Roperts, an’ nspiring 
young song writer, and noticed the 
word “Smiles” on the back of a Murad 
cigarette box. “Smiles,” he whispered 
to Gorpon, “that’s a good idea for a 
song.” ' 

FRANK went on with his speech, got 
a thunderclap of applause from the 
handsomely dressed men and women, 


slipped over to the station, and eased 

himself into a lower on the A.M. train 

back to Toledo. It wasn’t until 1949 

at the International Assembly at Lake 

Placid (N. Y., USA) that he heard 

from Gorvon the sequel to that 

speech in Chicago 32 years before. 

Lee Roperts had gone to work the 
next morning. He put the cigarette box 
on his piano, hummed a bit, and did a 
great deal of writing and scratching on 
a sheet of paper. In a few hours he was 
playing the melody of his newest song 
to Gorpon, who thought it had possibili- 
ties, then sent the music script to J. 
WILL CALLAHAN, the partially blind poet 
and lyric writer then living in Petoskey 
in Michigan. 

There are smiles that make us happy 
ran the first line of the chorus of the 
ROBERTS-CALLAHAN song. Roperts pub- 
lished it. The world loved it. Jerome 
Rennick & Company, the music people, 
bought it. And you know the rest—ex- 
cept, perhaps, that Rogperts and CaL.a- 
HAN are said to have received more than 
$500,000 in royalties. At least, Roperts 
could afford a town house and country 
estate, several cars, and, a chauffeur. 
And CALLAHAN moved to Florida to live 
out a good life. 

Frank MULHOLLAND could hardly 
believe the story he heard at Lake 
Placid, but was very much pleased. 
Very much. Perhaps recollections of 
it were floating through*his mind as 
he presided there one day over the 
Rotary Institute. At least a smile 
graced his face as he listened—then 
slowly arose to his feet. excused him- 
self, bowed courteously, walked 
across the hall to his room, and laid 
down. He didn’t return—but Frank 
had made his Great Exit smiling. 
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all my time at his bedside. 
teria near the hospital. 
rush and push. 


any indication that he heard. 


tray. 


crowd: 


-"" 


gets coffee till she has hers! 





‘ ] | = - -l- - 
2 
Consideration for the other fellow is an old, old idea. 
in this incident has not, so far as we know, ever attended a Rotary meet- 


ing, but to the wife of Dr. William H. Good, a Rotarian of Toccoa (Fla., 
USA), a simple act of courtesy “spells R-O-T-A-R-Y.” 


My HUSBAND had undergone a serious operation and I was spending 
Most of my meals were eaten in a cafe- 
Coming from a small town, I was appalled by the 
Yet from habit every day, as I took my coffee, I smiled 
and said, “Thank you""—though the man who handed it to me never gave 


But one night I arrived at the rush hour. 
converged on the coffee counter, and somehow I got out of line with my 
Every time I tried to maneuver back, someone squeezed ahead, and 
it began to look as if I never would get my coffee. 
ishment, the server looked up and, holding up his hand, addressed the 


“Listen, you-all: stand back till this lady gets served. 
life pleasant for me all week with her smile and ‘thank you.’ 


A $5 check has been mailed to Dr. Good to be used for a Toccoa Rotary 
Club activity named by him and/or his “Rotary Ann.” 
anecdote—it must be about a non-Rotarian—will be next month's winner. 


The man figuring 


Here's her story: 


Lines from two directions 


Suddenly, to my aston- 


She has made 
No one else 


Perhaps your 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


TAIPEH, CHINA, is 
home for orphans 


and the 


Taipeh Aids In 
Ai-ah Ryau ¥ 


the blind, 
ji-ah Ryau 
House of Love 


under its 


poor. It is called which 
means in Chines 
many 
cilities of the home are 
the Rotary Club of TarPen has ' 
plans to alleviate the 
tions. First on the 
chase of additional 
and toward thi 
held 


resident roof 


inadequ 


crowde 
program 
and for 
cnarity a 


recently $50.000 


“Learn to swim!” urges the Pasadena, 
Calif., Rotary Club—and local boys 
and girls do. Here a beginner is given 
a certificate after passing tests in the 
Club's swimming program 
for more than 400 Pasadena children 


week-long 


nese) The 
(Chinese) 

land 
is the 
used by re 


needed 
building 
dents 
ing salable iten 
aim is the acqui 
and clothing 
ent upon 


‘Sunny Cal’ Smiles F 
Twice on Omaha 


has turne 
of OMAHA 
LONG 


PASADENA 


was 


desien 


Day,” and present at the fest 
52 OMAHA T 
Rotarians 


what is 
Division 
members 
“sunny C 


$30,000—and 
Keenly Spent 


N. H., became 
pled childrer 
after the ¢ 

the work under 
Committee wv 
treatment 

and within 


50 


children had been treated at a cost of 
$4,200. Early in the program, aid was 
given to the Elliott Community 
Hospital, which had established a chil- 
dren’s ward and an orthopedic clinic 
As the work increased the 
county, additional revenue was required, 
and the Keene Club 
special events for 
fund. In 
Rotarians and a 


also 


throughout 
began sponsoring 
its crippled-children 
1937 a baseball game between 
“old-tim- 
ers” was originated, and is now an an 
nual Each the Club 
sponsors a stage play as a Winter 
and a concert by the high-schoo 
a capella choir. Proceeds from these and 
other events enable the Club to provide 
hospitalization, X rays, 
and other orthopedic 
crippled youngsters. Today, after 
than a quarter century of helping crip- 
pled children, figures tell an impressive 
The Keene Rotary Club has given 
a better life 


local team of 


event. year also 
fea- 


ture 


braces, special 
shoes, needs for 


more 


story 
620 youngsters a chance fot 
and has spent more than $30,000 doing 


the job 


When 
Club of 
BURG, SOUTH 
scanned its record recently 

a lengthy list of “things done 
went right on 
Included among the former 
ance to the blind in the form of employ- 
ment, the providing of and 
aid to some 40 underprivileged 
girls who needed 


the Rotary 
JOHANNES- 
AFRICA, 
it produced 
” and then 


“things to do.” 


Johannesburg 
Has Busy Year 


toward 


were assist- 


counsel 
firancia 

and educational 
elp, and the than 
11,500 toys for distribution to European 
and African children at the yuletide sea 
the 


boys 


collecting of more 


son. Th-ough its Service Committee 


provided entertainment at 


} Ss 
no pl 


orphanages, homes for the aged, 


other institutions, and its record 


is activity showed these heartening 


figures: 327 movies were shown, 47 con- 


certs given, 17 marionette shows put on, 
held, £ 667 


such an entertainment 


outdoor affairs and spent 
make possible 


program 


Proving that 
international ties can 
be created by 
national borders 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., 


recently forged links of friendship with 


anew 


Newspaper Copy 
Joins Nations 

com 
munities tar from inte! 
the totary Club of 
nations in America 
And at the same 
the 12 


about SPRINGFIELD through 


Europe Sout! 
East 


Rotarians in 


and the Far time 


some countries 


learned much 
the columns of the Springfield News and 
Leader. This is 
As a part of its 
program, the 
copies of its loca 
Club 


across 


how it all came 
International Service 
SPRINGFIELD Club 


about 


sent 
Sunday newspaper to 
Rotary Presidents in cities 


stretched Den 


k to India. The project set in motion 


the globe from 


corresponding reaction overseas, for 


in return the SPRINGFIELD Club received 
letters and local newspapers from the 
faraway readers of the News and Leader. 


‘Navy Day’ the It was “Navy Day” 
Annapolis Way at the Rotary Club 
of ANNAPOLIS, MbD., 

recently when naval officers of several 
Latin-American were hon- 
Represented were the navies of 
Colombia, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Uru- 
Venezuela, and Chile. The ANNap- 

Club high-lighted the 
presenting a retired rear admiral of the 
U. S. Navy as the featured speaker. The 
Latin-American officers were in ANNAPO- 
Lis to attend the U. S. Naval Postgradu- 


ate Schoo! 


countries 


ored 


gfuay 


OLIs occasion by 


The hobby show 
sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of BLooms- 
BpuRG, Pa., did “ring a bell”—and you can 
take that literally It was a two-night 
ffair with no admission charge, but a 
kettle was provided for voluntary 
cash contributions. Every time 50 cents 
went into the pot, the Club’s Rotary be 
paper dropped 
kettle, a locomotive bell sound- 


Hobby Show 
Rings Bells 


huge 


chimed; when money 
into the 
ed. Over 160 hobby exhibits were fea 
tured, and awards were made to hobby- 
ists cut). More than 3,000 people 
attended the show, and a good indica- 
tion of how many times the bells 
in the profit figure of $629. It 
the Club's 


(see 


rang 
1S seen 
earmarked for commu- 


activities. 


was 
nity 


When the Rotary 
Club of RANDLEMAN, 
N. C., joined District 
281's project for sending books to Ger 
man schools, it thereby laid the ground 
work for new ties of friendship between 
its own community and StTuTTcart, GER- 
For out of RANDLEMAN’s contri- 
bution to the 100,000 books sent across 
the Atlantic by the District has devel- 
oped an exchange of correspondence 
RANDLEMAN 
SruTTcarT that is forging strong friend 
ly bonds. It all began when a German 
wrote to the RANDLEMAN 
principal suggesting 
students of the 
iked the 


Books Go First, 
Friendship Follows 


MANY 


amon@ students of and 


schoolmaster 
high corre 
two 
idea 


chool 
spondence among 
RANDLEMAN 


cities—and 


Hobbyists with winning hobbies! Hold- 
ing their award certificates are partic- 
ipants in the Bloomgburg, Pa., Rotary 
Club's hobby show (see item). Shown 
were more than 160 hobby exhibits. 
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Now drawings, and 
newspapers are exchanged, and plans 
are underway in the North Carolina 
town, with Rotary Club coéperation, to 
bring a STUTTGART youth to RANDLEMAN 


cards, pictures, 


for one year of study. 


"Way back in 1921 
the Rotary Club of 
Du Quorn, ILL., inau- 
gurated a program designed to improve 


82 Top Students 
Win Tasty Honor 


recorcs and scholarship in 
The Club would, it 

honoring 
attendance 
first event 
pupils, and 
school-board members for an evening of 
ment and fellowship. Recently 
held .its 30th annual banquet 
dult recognition to local top- 
ranking students. Chosen to attend were 


attendance 


local schools was 


decided, sponsor a_ banquet 
with outstanding 
marks The 


teachers, 


tudents 
records and 
brought together 


entertall 


82 pupils Also present were the prin- 


cipals of each of the schools 
Aberdeen Honors [0 ABERDEEN, WASH., 
‘Vets’ of 1898 the anniver- 


sary of a _ historic 
lated to the Spanish-American 


recent 


event 


Veet the Pipkorns, of Thiensville, Wis. 
They are Elmer J. Pipkorn, a member 
of the Thiensville-Mequon Rotary Club, 
aid his sons David (left) and Justin. 
Both boys are wearing the Eagle Scout 
badges presented by their father, whose 
Rotary Club sponsors their troop. 


lidn't pass without appropriate no- 
The local Rotary Club saw to that, 
as three of its 
of that conflict. To 
the Club 
neeting 


members are 
mark the 
honored them at a 
which featured the 
showing of an early-day newsreel, songs 

ing by a high-school group, 

presentation of billfolds and 
One 
Congres- 


occasion 


rs to the guests of honor 
the veterans holds the U.S 
Medal of Honor, and another the 
third is 
fo r Washington State Senator 


sional 


French Croix de Guerre The 


Palmerston North To help relieve the 


Aids Lahore Needy Stffering wrought by 


floodwaters in its 
Rotary Club of LAHORE, PAKIs- 
out a call for help. Among 
Rotarians of 
ZEALAND—and 
that 
rosity It 
NorTH 
saw in his business a way to 
4 knitted- 


area, the 


who responded were 
TON NORTH, NEW 


their response is a 


those 


story 
with gene 
PALMERSTON 


ingenuity 


when a 


he destitute people 


1951 


Photo: Coates 


It’s time for refreshments during the vocational-counselling program sponsored by 


the Cookeville, Tenn., Rotary Club and Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Partici- 


pated in by 41 high schools, the program drew some 2,000 students, who attended 29 
vocational conferences conducted by business and professional leaders in each field. 


products manufacturer, he looked at the 
irregular pieces of material his company 
couldn't use, and proposed an idea to 
his employees. Why not, he asked, take 
these “short ends,” bits of shaded yarn, 
and other “rejects,” and weave them 
into garments for the needy? With the 
plan underway, he told his Club about 
it, and the first shipment of clothing 
went to the LaHore Club for distribution 
among flood victims. Names of destitute 
European families have also been ob- 
tained, and future clothing shipments 
from PALMERSTON NorTH are scheduled 
to be earmarked for,them. 
Air Waves Flash Music lovers in St 
Funds in St. John JOHN, N. B., Canana, 
found that the radio 


program “Music in the Night” could be 
listened to with double satisfaction. First, 
favorite selections would be played upon 
request, and, second, the listener could 
take part in a program of service to 
youth and crippled children. It worked 
like this: Sponsored nightly by the St 
JoHN Rotary Club, the program featured 
musical requests in cash 
pledges from listeners. During the two- 
hour broadcast, Rotarians and _ their 
wives worked at the radio station accept- 
ing minimum pledges of $1 for requested 
numbers. Some combined pledges to- 
talled $100 for the playing of a single 
selection. A few requests were received 
for Club members to sing or recite. The 
pledges were payable at Rotarians’ 
places of business, or, if desired, they 
were collected at the homes of the do- 
nors. The St. Joun Club expected to net 
$1,000 with this broadcast for crippled- 
children and youth-service activities 


response to 


Whistling may be all 
right for some work- 
ers, but in SALEM, 
N. J., the Rotary Club prefers singing. 
Known as “the singing Club of District 
272,” SALEM has three quartettes and a 
chorus of 25 voices among its members 
The Club's first quartette won the Port 
Norris, N. J., Rotary Club's singing tro- 
phy three years in a row, and now has 


Salem Sings 
While It Works 


permanent possession of it. But all this 
is not accomplished without practice 
Rehearsals are held weekly under the 
direction of the leader of a local church 
choir. In keeping with its musical bent, 
the SALeM Club recently arranged for 
solo instrumental performances by Club 
members’ children. 


Not literally does the 
Rotary Club of Mo 
LINE, ILL., send out 
calls for nurses, but it does get their at- 
tention by sponsoring a student-nurse 
scholarship program. Begun in 1!42, 
but discontinued during the war when 
the U. S. Government organized a na 
tional nursing program, the Moines 
project again got underway in 1946, It 
operates in this way: Girls who want to 
become nurses, but need financial as- 
sistance, are screened by two local hos 
pitals for the Club's scholarship awards 
Final selections are made by the Club, 
which then underwrites the training ex- 
penses of six student nurses. Since 1946, 
ten young women have completed their 
training under the Club’s sponsorship 
Recently a special program honored the 
six current holders of the Club’s nurs- 
ing scholarships. 


‘Oh, Nurse!’ 
Calls Moline 


When the Rotary 
Club of INDIANAPOLIs, 
InD., decided to help 
local senior high-school boys 
their careers, it mapped a four-step pro 
gram to do the job. The first step was 
a survey of Club members to determine 
what they thought ought to 
know about business success in genera 

Questionnaires were answered by 195 
members. With the information thus 
acquired, the second step was to meet 
with senior classmen of seven local high 
schools in one-hour assembly period 

During these meetings several Rotarians 
discussed their vocations and 
preparation for each field. Forty-o1 

Club members took part in these talk 

The third was the arrangement 
of interviews for various vocational 
groups, each group meeting with a Ro.- 


Indianapolis Holds 
Career Clinic 


choose 


seniors 


stresse | 


step 


51 





Phot Rotarian S. Walton 


This doctor-nurse-patient act is all in 
fun at a District-wide gathering of 
California and Nevada Clubs in Marvys- 
ville, Calif. It is part of the “Gover- 
nor’s Demotion Breakfast,” and the 
actors are (left to right) R. C. Hall, of 
Marysville; 1950-51 Governor Walter 
K. Jansen, of Lincoln, Calif.; Charles 
H. Wilson, Jr.. of Auburn, California. 
tarian active in the field to be discussed 
The final step was to give each boy an 
opportunity to talk personally 
Club member 
terest to the student 


engaged 


igh-school 


‘Basfootacroball ie =hig 
Scores by Tens g 1a 


n LEw 
VA i 
great audience to watch what 
was scheduled to be a basketball game 
What they saw didn’ any of the 
names of sports con 
between thr 
the game perhaps 


monly seen. Plaved 


ocal Rota ine 


Clubs, 
scribed ombinatior of basket 
ball, football, ac ati ind clowning 
One Rotary 
team—climbed 

ball into the t. but had ladder 
removed from é . 
nent. When a on player tried ick 
a goal, the Rot manded three 
points for the attemry And tha 
way things 

in a tie 4 

the contest 

Dimes cam 

the proceeds 


player a 


oppo 


3,000 More Books 
Reach Rangoon 

ress of the RAN( 
Club's 
sands of boo} 


campalgt 


library of the 
An appeal wer t 
all parts 
tions, 
contributions ft 

Australia, Denm: 

the United States. About 
the RANGoon Club made 
tation of donated books 


f ft 
of é 


and to 


ity—a total of some 2,000. Recently a 
second presentation of some 3,000 vol- 
umes was made. Book subjects have 
ranged from engineering and mathemat- 
ics to literature, medicine, and chem- 
istry. 


On a recent evening 
when Rotarians of 
WARRENSBURG, Mo., 
gathered to entertain their ladies, a sur- 
prise was planned that produced hilari- 
ous results. The facts of the fun are 
these: Several days before the event, a 
member visited the homes of six of his 
fellow Club members and made tape re- 
cordings of interviews with their wives 
The question-and-answer exchange of 
each interview was designed to bring 
out laugh-provoking facts about the hus- 
All this was done, of 
knowledge of the 


Ladies’ Night, 
Ladies’ Voices 


bands concerned 
course, without the 
husbands. Came the night of the gath 
ering, and each husband was asked to 
stand while the recorded interview with 
his wife was played back. The proceed 
ings were productive of 
natured kidding—and also of much fun 
and fellowship. 


some good 


Gracing the head ta 
ble at meetings of 
the Rotary Club of 
Trait, B, C., Canapa, is a beautiful silver 
bell with a little story behind it. The 
story has its beginning in an attendance 
waged by two groups of TRAII 
“Juniors” and “Seniors.” The 


Silvery Seniors 
Ring Silver Bell 


contest 
Rotarians 
grouping was based on length of mem- 
bership. After 13 weeks the “Seniors” 
were declared the winners. The losers, 
it was decided, should donate a bell to 
the Club, and, as Trait is the “Silver 
City” of Canada, it was felt that the bell 
should be made of silver. And that’s 
the story of TralL’s handsome silver bell 
There’s evidence 


Cessnock Accents 
1 CESSNOCK 


Community Service @Plenty in 
AUSTRALIA, of 


Club has been doing to im 


whet 
the Rotary 
its community. Over the years 


old—the 


prove 


it is now 13 years Club has 


donated more than £12,500 to the local 
Crippled Children’s Association, Austral- 
ian Red Cross, hospitals, a baby health 
center, the Boy Scouts, and other char- 
itable and youth-serving organizations 
In addition to helping build and paint 
a Scout hall (see THE Rotarian for May), 
Club members also regularly take a per- 
interest in the Scouts and their 
activities. That the girls of the com 
munity haven't been overlooked in the 
Club’s youth program is attested to by 
furnishings and equipment 
Club for the YWCA 


sonal 


the room 
provided by the 


Looking ahead with 


Longview Takes 
Government pre 


the Long View 

paredness program 
that urges all citizens to be blood typed 
and fingerprinted, the Rotary Club of 
LONGVIEW, WASH., meeting 
that accomplished much of the desired 
work It host to other local 
clubs at a gathering where al 
fingerprints taken 
and their blood type recorded 


arranged a 


acted as 
service 


members had their 


High on the list of 
Rotary 
youth is 
vocational counselling, and in CuHris1 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, the city’s pro 
gram in this field was recently sparked 
to new life by the CHrIstcHURCH Club 
Noting a need for rejuvenating the local 
advisory committee to the town’s Voca 
tional Guidance Center, the Club’s Youth 
Committee met with officials of the cen 
ter and presented plans for considera 
Later the proposals were placed 
before New Zealand's Minister of Social 
Welfare for reconstituting a new 
advisory committee. Recommended for 
membership was a representative of the 
Rotary Club. 

In HOLLYwoop, Cauir., the Rotary Club 
engages in youth counselling, but not of 
the vocational type It is counselling 
that is concerned with a boy's personal 


Spot News on 


Aid to Youth ways that 
Clubs aid 


tion 


local 


behavior and his problems growing out 
insecurity or boredom 
old, the HoLLywoop 
has aided more than 350 


of feelings of 
Now 
Club's progran 


four years 


In need of eye treatment, these villagers of Kanpur, India, are shown at a clinic 


conducted by Rajendra Rohatgi 


(fourth row, second right), an eye specialist and 


Kanpur Rotarian. The project gave aid to over 2.500 people, provided 250 operations. 
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boys referred to it by local schools, po 
lice, or probation officers. 

Supplying essential funds is the way 
the Rotary Club of SELKIRK, MAN., CAN- 
ADA, helps the youth of its community. 
Recently it presented a check for $500 
to the local youth council, the second 
donation it had made within a few 


months. 


Lake Charles The annual U. §S. 


Mans the Booths March of Dimes cam- 
paign for funds to 


fight polio saw a dynamic group of 
campaign sparkers” go to work in 
LAKE CHARLES, La., on the day the local 
Rotary Club took over. Manning three 
collection booths, with 56 Rotarians al- 
ternating each hour, the LAKE CHARLES 
Club took in over $900 for the polio 
fund. Other service clubs manned the 
booths on different days during the 
drive, but none collected a sum equal to 
that solicited by the Rotarians 


To four more Rotary 
Clubs July marks 25 
years of membership 
in Rotary International. Congratulations 
to them! They are Willesden West (Lon- 
don), England; High Wycombe, Eng- 
and; Antwerp, Belgium; Adams, N. Y. 

In CHESTERTON, MD., the silver-anniver- 
sary meeting was high-lighted by the 
presence of five charter members who 


Four More Clubs 
Reach 25 Years 


are still active in the Club 

To the recent 25th-anniversary cele- 
bration of the Rotary Club of East Lon- 
poN, SouTH AFrica, came members of the 
South African Clubs of King WILLIAM’s 
Town and Umrata, the latter some 150 
miles away. The occasion featured the 
addition of a silver nameplate to a Ro- 
tary clock presented by some British 
Rotarians to the East Lonpon Club at 
its charter meeting 

At the 30th-anniversary meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Wocstrer, Onto, five 
of the Club’s active charter members 
received the plaudits of their fellow 
Club members 

The ABILEN#F, TEX., Rotary Club gifted 
its two charter members with handsome 
pencils at its silver-jubilee banquet, 


Suffolk Says Okeh, Not far from SvuF- 


Sailors Get TV FOLK, VA., is the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at 
PortsMouTH. Many of the servicemen 
hospitalized there are wounded from 
Korea, and the SuFFoLK Rotary Club de- 
cided to do something to help brighten 
their days. To the proposal that a tele- 
vision set be donated, the Club gave a 
resounding okeh. Now another ward 
has a TV set that is making long days 
shorter for some deserving fellows. 


Complete Story Time was when the 
ot a Glance five main highways 

leading into Cort- 
LAND, N. Y., had posted along their edges 
at various spots several signs carrying 
information for motorists about local 
service-club meetings. It’s different now. 
The signs are still there, but they are all 
consolidated in a “quick glance” ar- 
rangement that enables the passing 
motorist to sight the sign for his club 


Jury, 1951 








Boys with Men behind Them 


ét 

Iu GOING to be an insurance 
man,” Johnny always had said 
whenever anyone asked about his 
future. He didn’t know exactly 
why, but insurance, he would say 
with great seriousness, “seems to 
be just right for me.” Later Johnny 
changed his mind. He had found 
out that he just wasn’t cut out for 
insurance. 

Another forward-looking teen-age 
chap was Richard. He liked the 
hardware business, but he didn’t feel 
too certain about it. Later his doubt 
vanished. He knew absolutely that 
he wanted to be a hardwareman. 
“Nothing else but,” was the way he 
put it. 

Behind these youthful changes in 
viewpoint is a story that dates back 
to 1933. That year the Rotary Club 
of Marion, Illinois, decided to help 
local high-school boys acquire a bet- 
ter understanding of various fields 
of business before choosing their 
careers. With the codperation of 
school officials, the Marion Rotar- 
ians organized a boys’ club and 
gave it the name “Teenarian.” Its 
purpose was twofold: (1) to provide 
vocational counselling for its mem- 
bers, and <2) to aid them in devel- 
oping their personalities and acquir- 
ing friendships among businessmen. 

The following year, the near-by 
Rotary Club of Johnson City set up 
a second Teenarian Club, and just a 
few years ago Herrin, Illinois, Ro- 
tarians established a third. 

Identical in their goals, the three 
Teenarian Clubs are organized along 
the same lines. Each holds a week- 
ly luncheon meeting, elects its own 
officers and members, and limits its 
size to that of the sponsoring Ro- 
tary Club. This “equal member- 
ship” feature assures each Teen- 
arian of a Rotarian sponsor for one 
year. 

In operation, the sponsor rela- 
tionship between man and boy is the 
key to the program’s effectiveness. 
An example is Johnny, the insur- 
ance-minded lad. He thought he’d 
like the insurance business until he 
began visiting his sponsor, a Ro- 
tarian insurance man. What Johnny 
learned about the business and the 


aptitudes it required changed his 
mind. For Richard, it was just the 
opposite. Inclined toward hard- 
ware merchandising, he observed his 
Rotarian sponsor’s hardware busi- 
ness in operation and decided that 
was the field for him. Later his 
sponsor gave him a part-time job— 
and today he is a member of the 
firm. 

Besides opening the doors of their 
businesses to Teenarians, Rotarians 
of Marion, Johnson City, and Her- 
rin take time out from their busy 
schedules to speak to the boys at 
their weekly Teenarian meetings. 
When they do, they are just as like- 
ly to talk about world prcblems, 
baseball, or good citizenship as 
about the operation of their busi- 
nesses. And this makes the boys 
feel more “at home” with their busi- 
ness sponsors. 

Still closer ties are formed when, 
each week, two Teenarians are 
guests at a meeting of their spon- 
soring Rotary Club. Also, at least 
one joint meeting of Teenarians and 
Rotarians is held in Marion and 
Herrin annually. In Johnston City 
the Rotary Club arranges three 
joint meetings a year—and holds a 
banquet for the boys at the close of 
each school year. 

Growing out of this vocational- 
counselling program in three differ- 
ent southern Illinois communities is 
something more than knowledge im- 
parted to youth about careers. The 
sponsoring Rotarians, as well as the 
boys, are benefiting. As one of them 
summed it up, “We're all getting 
some good out of our association 
with Teenarians. We know our 
young people better, for one thing. 
And, at the same time, we know our 
jobs a little better, too.” 

—J. E. Clayton 
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On a four-week tour of Europe, Presi- A warm welcome in Brussels, Belgium! 
dent Arthur Lagueux visits the Zurich, 4t a festive dinner, the President lis- 
Switzerland, Club, confers with Club tens to District Governor Jean Collette, 
President A. Guggenbiihl, Governor of Verviers, Belgium, speak, while Club 
R. Rutsch, RI Director Curt E. Wild. President F. LeBlanc smiles approval. 


In 13 European countries President It’s lively “Rotary talk” in London, 
Arthur and his wife meet many Rotary England, as Arthur chats with Club 
friends. At a Rotary gathering in Ham- President Martin H. Longman; Thomas 
burg, Germany, Christine talks with H. Cashmore, RIBI President; and RI 


the Lord Mayor, Rotarian Max Brauer. District Representative S$. Leverton. 


tos: (above right) Gilchrist: (bel 


“Rotary Day” in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, as the local Rotary Club gathers for 
irthur and Christine. . . . (Below) In Belfast, Northern Ireland, the Presidential 
Couple is met by Club President John Petrie (left) and District Representative R. K. 
Graham (right In rear (at left) is Past RI District Representative Ernest Rea. 


quickly. The project was originated by 
the CorTLanp Rotary Club, and carried 
to completion with the codperation of 
other service clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and local churches. The 
signs were erected by the service-club 
members themselves. 


Red Roses Annually the Rotary 


for ‘Mother’ Club of HAMILTON 
N. Y., holds a “Roses 


for the Living” banquet in honor of a 
local resident chosen for some outstand 
ing service. Recently the affair broke < 
long tradition. Instead of honoring a 
man as it always had, it féted Mrs. Ag 
nes—known as “Aggie’—Snyder, who 
for 25 years had served as cook and 
housemother at a fraternity on the cam 
pus of Colgate University 


U. N. Lands Join When the Rotary 


Meeting in Danville Club of DANVILLE, Pa 
marked a milestone 


in the history of the United Nations, it 
did so with the help of many nations 
ranging around the globe from Pakistan 
to Greece It was all accomplished 
through letters which the DANVILLE Club 
had sent to Rotary Clubs in the capital 
cities of 49 countries. Thus, when the 
anniversary was celebrated in DANVILLE, 
the Rotary Club had replies from more 
than a score of countries overseas to 
read at its meeting Adding to the in 
ternational flavor of the evening were 
150 colorful flags which decorated the 


meeting pla 


What! No Hobby? Anyone seeking a 
118 to Pick From! hebby in Exvizasern 

VILLE, Pa., had his 
search brought to a Satisfactory end 
recently when the local Rotary Club 
sponsored its second annual hobby show 
attended by some 1,500 townspeople. On 
display were 118 hobby exhibits that 
covered floor space of 4,000 square feet 
The exhibitors nunibered twice as maity 
as those at the first show, and the Rv 
tary Club presented 50 awards to the 


hobbyist 


Add 23 Clubs Rotary has entered 
to the Roster 23 more communi 

ties, none of which 
formerly had a Rotary Club. Welcome 
to them all! They are: Terni (Peru 
gia), aly; Sao Caetano do Sul (Santo 
André), Brazil; Lapua (Seinajoki), Fin- 
land Burton-Middlefield (East Cleve 
land), Ohio; Oita (Osaka), Japan; Tum 
water (Olympia), Wash.; Kawasaki 
(Yokohama), Japan; Marrakech (Casa- 
blanca) French Morocco; Dawson 
Creek, B. C. (Edmonton, Alta.), Canada 
Sarreguemines (Metz), France; Nagao 
<a (Tokyo and Niigata), Japan; Sher- 
burne (New Berlin), N. Y.; Toluca Lake 
(North Hollywood and Burbank), Calif.; 
Gorham (Canandaigua), N. Y.; Vegre- 
ville, Alta, (Lloydminster, Sask.), Can 
ada; Toluca (Lacon and Varna), IL; 
South San Francisco (Burlingame), 
Calif.; Tubarao (Crescitima), S. C., Bra 
zil; Edgerton (Hicksville), Ohio; Ben 
nington (Manchester), Vt.; North Oak 
land (Oakland), Calif.; Pietersburg 
(Pretoria), South Africa; Edmonds (Ev- 
erett), Wash 
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Boardwalk Briefs 


[Continued from page 37] 


came the lady’s husband, SERGEANT AT 
Arms Dovuctas A. STEVENSON who 
clapped a hand on Van’s shoulder and 
arrested him for “indiscriminate kiss- 
ing of ladies.” Onlookers, beaming on 
the laughing Eva STEVENson, remarked 
that the kissing couldn't possibly have 
I discriminating Charges 
"Twas one of the strictly 
inrehearsed divertisements that kept 
the International Assembly at Lake 
Placid happy 


een more 


were dropped 


By Storm. Rotarians of District 270 
t miracles this coming year 
fron ir Governor. He is a veteran 
magician with some ten vears of profes- 
ARTHUR 
Teaneck, N. s 
real estate his business. Start- 
ing legerdemain as a hobby, he worked 
up, with his daughter BarBara, an act 
Magic by Storm.’ When the 
hobby started becoming full-time, he 
dropped it. His performance of a few 
tricks at the International Assembly 
as his first in two years 


sional experience in the field 
R. Storm is his name; 


called 


Poet Dave. All around Conventionville 
this week, 202 new Rotary Governors 
were telling folks about Davin E. Guy- 
ron, and regretting he couldn't be here. 
They'd met Dave at the Lake Placid As- 
sembly and had found this new fellow 
Governor of theirs from Blue Mountain, 
Miss., a remarkable, likable man. Blind 
since age 12, Dave GuyTon is in his 26th 
year as a professor (now of history and 
economics) at Blue Mountain College, is 
president of the Blue Mountain Bank, 
reports for Mississippi and Tennessee 
daily newspapers, has worked with dis- 

nection for the blind, but prefers to 

ve his own life among the sighted— 
has written hundreds of verses. It 

the closing hours of the Assem- 

at we asked him whether the 

g had stirred the muse, and out 
pocket he drew the following 
stationery and 
handwriting of h vite, CORINNE, 


pencilled on hotel) 


who stands by Davin as his secretary, 
guide, and sharer in a hearty, useful 
life. “Be seeing you,” called DAVE as 
he left the little poem with us. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Lake Placid Club by Mirror Lake 
Fond recollections will awake 

At thoughts of you, till life is done, 
For friends we made in fifty-one 


At Arthur's call we came to learn 
What District Governors must do, 
And with this wisdom to return 

To put our aims and objects through 


Paul Harris and his pioneers 

‘ere there in spirit to inspire, 
And men with souls of ancient seers 
Filled every heart with finer fire 


With Frank to lead, we shall attain 
The grander heights we hope to gain; 
And may we make our motto be 

The creed of all humanity 


Poet ‘Van.’ A star he saw in the twi- 
light over the Adirondacks set another 
new Governor off on a bit of verse 
touching upon his Lake Placid experi- 
ence. He is J. VAN CHANDLER, of Kings- 
ville, Tex., a cafeteria manager, retired 
dentist, and president of the Border 
Poets. Here is what the star inspired: 
At evening hour when toil has filled the day, 
And tired eyes look west where treetops 

make 
Their silhouettes along the mountain way, 
A star is seen above the mirrored lake 
The STAR OF ROTARY! Six hundred stars 
Reflected in the water! Twinkling friends— 
Rotarians that hold no scimitars, 

Rotarians at peace in twilight winds 


In dreams a thousand million stars appear, 
—A world of fellowship through Rotary— 
The call of service from the coming year, 

A challenge to the Governor-Nominee 


Reward is not of gaining special power, 
But what the hand shell hold at evening 

hour 

1 

Lucy's Llamas. Just a year has passed 
since we reported the establishment of 
Lucy’s Llama Club. Lucy, readers will 
recall, is the vivacious wife of ApbAN 
VARGAS FIGALLo, of Callao, Peru; at Ro- 
tary’s 1950 Convention she went about 
pinning smali silver llama emblems to 
the lapels and dresses of Convention- 
goers. Asa part of inducting new mem- 
bers, she plants a kiss on either cheek. 
This is merely to report that her club is 
growing. In the past two weeks she 
has added 100 new members, bringing 
the total to “I don’t know—maybe 300.” 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Typical of nine large regional dinners which filled Tuesday and W ednesday evenings 
was this gala British Commonwealth gathering. This is a view of the head table. 


Hess & Son 


Miss America of 1950, beauteous Yo- 
lande Betbeze, adjusts the tie of Arkan- 
sas Rotarian Bob Evans between num- 
bers of Fashion and Talent Revue of the 
ladies. He was master of ceremonies. 


Viennese-born dean oj American oper- 
etta, Sigmund Romberg, delights music 
lovers with “Evening with Romberg.” 


Rotary’s General Secretary studies a 
grain of rice on which is inscribed: 
“To Philip Lovejoy ... etc.” Indian 
Rotarian Jung presents it to him, 


Double-checking: Host Club President 
Bruce Riddle, Convention Manager 
Gerald Keeler, Host Club Executive 
Committee Chairman Frank J. Shaner. 





Rotarians 
lead a 


DOUBLE 
LIFE | 


Subscribers to The Rotarian... and 
there are 285,000 of them... are first, 
business leaders. Every one is either 
a corporate official, owner, partner, 
branch manager or key executive. 

But...they’re also community 
leaders actively engaged in civic af- 
fairs. For instance... Rotarian sub- 
scribers are serving or have served 
in the following capacities: 


15.4% school board members 
10.2% hospital board members 
55.2% church board members 
4.7% library board members 
3.0% park board members 
17.3% mayors or city 
councilmen 
1.2% county commissioners 
2.1% state legislators 
1.7% judges 


Yes... these men not only buy or in- 
fluence buying for their businesses 
and their homes. They wield this 
same influence in the purchase of 
equipment and supplies for com- 
munity and institutional use. 
And... remember . 
pay for and read The Rotarian... 


.. these men 


regularly. 

Now...maybe you think you're 
already reaching this important au- 
dience. But... 
only 32.5°7 of these executives are 


surveys show that 


reached by the combined circula- 
tions of the other four leading execu- 
tive publications. 

So...if you want to reach the men 
who can say “yes” 
The Rotarian. 


++. You must use 


Let us send you other im- 
portant facts and figures 
about this important audi- 
ence. Just write or phone. 


Rotarian 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Hlinors 


Teach Elements of the Way 
J. HucH Campsei., Rotarian 
Advertising-Supply Distributor 
Dallas, Texas 
For months I have been of the belief 
that world trends demand that there be 
thoroughgoing education in the 
I would start in 


more 
American way of life. 
the elementary schools, by requiring 
that children from the fourth to the 
sixth grades be required to memorize 
the Bill of Rights—the first ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States—and by holding essay-writing 
contests in the higher grades. I further 
suggest that there be and/or 
orations on the subject among high- 
students. This is a project that 
can be easily promoted by smaller Ro- 
tary Clubs, and the press will give sup- 
port willingly. 

It would be interesting to know when 
other Rotarians first under- 
stand the meaning of the Bill of Rights 
—l what it 
would mean to live in a country where 
the citizen not have such protec- 
tion 


debates 


school 


came to 
was over 30 myself—and 


does 


Education Is Important Business 
Harry D. Harrison, Rotarian 
Automobile-Parts Distributor 
Nelson, British Columbia, Canada 
Never before have so many 
men and industrial 
such genuine concern education 
and displayed such sincere interest in 
it. Never before has the 
cooperation between business and indus 
try and education apparent— 
and never before has it been more nec 
than today. Industry and busi- 


business- 


leaders expressed 


over 
increasing 
been so 


essary 


ness can provide the educators with val- 
uable information regarding employ- 
ment problems, trends, and job require- 
ments, as well as skills, abilities, apti- 
tudes, knowledge, training, and personal 
qualifications considered necessary for 
success in various occupations. There 
is general agreement among employers 
that a good general education is more 
than technical education. 
While skills can be learned in 
school, most of the skilled trades can 
best be learned on the job. Liaison be- 
tween the schools and the occupational 
world must be increased.—F'rom a radio 


desirable 
some 


address. 


On Satisfying a Requirement 

PauL D. Foote, Rotarian 

Oil-Products Manufacturer 

Verona-Oakmont, Pennsylvania 

Here is a nice little problem in ele- 
mentary mathematics or perhaps sim- 
ple logic 

There are four Objects of Rotary and 
to be a true Rotarian one must actively 
engage in the promotion of all four, But 
some of us slip occasionally, and possi- 
bly place such emphasis upon one Ob- 
ject that we fail to give proper attention 
to the others 

Suppose that as a group 95 percent 
of the membership succeed in fulfilling 
their obligations to Object 1; 80 percent 
satisfy Object 2; 70 percent Object 3; 
and 55 percent Object 4. Probably some 
of the Rotarians in this last group failed 
to meet quota for the Rotary Founda- 
tion. What is the minimum percentage 
of the total membership that must nec 
essarily fulfill the requirements for all 
four Objects? The surprising answer is 
zero. It would be possible to satisfy the 
above distribution without a single Ro- 
tarian in the world qualifying 100 per 
cent. Do not permit a failure in meet- 
ng the Foundation quota to result in 
such an unsatisfactory statistical 
tion 

Fortunately the probability that any 
one individual selected at random satis- 
fies the rigorous requirement is simply 
the product of the above percentages, 


post- 





By mid-May, 35 additional Ro- 
tary Clubs had made contributions 
to the Rotary Foundation on the 
basis of $10 or more per member. 
This brought the total number of 
100 percent Clubs to 2,314. Since 
July 1, 1950, Rotary Foundation 
contributions had exceeded $212,- 
605. The latest contributors (with 
numbers in parentheses indicating 
membership) : 

BRAZIL 

Campos (26); Curitiba 
Aracatuba (27). 

JAPAN 

Himeji (28). 

UNITED STATES 

Bronson, Mich. (46); St. Johns- 


(48); 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


bury, Vt. (80); Prosser, Wash. 
(32); Atwater, Calif. (43); Coey- 
mans-Ravena, N. Y. (32); Marien- 
ville, Pa. (16); Gallatin, Mo. (39); 
Red Bank, N. J. (63); Warwick 
County, Va. (43); Spindale, N. C. 
(36); Mount Holly, N. C. (26); 
Granite Falls, N. C. (23); Melrose, 
Mass. (59); Friend, Nebr. (18); 
Valdese, N. C. (30); Brevard, 
N. C. (16); Dixon, Ill. (47); Palm 
Beach, Fla. (26); Millen, Ga. (35); 
Towson, Md. (82); Havre de Grace, 
Md. (33); Richmond, Tex. (42); 
Hillsboro, Ill. (43); Loudonville, 
Ohio (42); East Liverpool, Ohio 
(61); Leavenworth, Kans. (67); 
Sinton, Tex. (38); Olney, Tex. 
(52); Greenville, Tex. (97). 
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roughly one chance in three. This ap- 
parently accounts for the fact that there 
are so many good Rotarians in spite of 
the opportunity for slipping down a 
mathematical rat hole 


4 Stake in the Schools 
Orro W. Hatstey, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 
irbor, Michigan 
public schools are a great sta- 
bilizing potential in American life. What 
a teacher thinks and what the youth 
ure taught make a great difference in 
the direction in which a people move. 
For this reason the businessman proba- 
more than any group in society has 
a great financial stake in the public 
chools. Yet it so frequently happens 
is too busy with his business to 
time or thought to them. 
the demands of his own 
ignores the schools and re- 
pportunity to serve them. As 
e has little opportunity to 
t the schools are doing. What 
tragic is that the school peo- 
ittle opportunity to know him 
problems Oftentimes because 
ack basic understanding these 
people become the schools’ most 
critics. There is an unwarranted 
toward the schools on the part 
ypical businessman 


Rotarians under Compulsion 
ARTHUR MorRTIMER, Senior Active 
director, Rotary International 
cras, England 

neglect or abandon its in- 
neiple of service and it will 
fragrance, its beauty, the 
power, and its usefulness 
stitution. For all who are Ro- 
under compulsion to serve 
and the community and the 
the world of nations From 
before the Rotary Club of 


New Jersey 


Vot Only ‘My’ Business 
Pau. E. Francis, Rotarian 
Clerquman 
Par Illinois 
What I am is my own business! I do 
not s”y this to be startling or to be un- 
but because it is essentially true. 
is, first of all, and must be 
isiness. I am a minister, for 
reason that I wanted to be 
no one made me go into 
ilar profession. I enjoy being 
it Yet to conceive of my 
vocation as being strictly my own busi- 
ndeed to have a limited view of 
What I am is my business, 
so the business of the people 
I live I find, for instance, 


ffey 


linistry cannot offe me its 
sfactions and joys unless I 
respect and affection of 
vho are around me, both in 
nd in the community I 
mand either their respect 
ection unless they find in 
two things. They must find 
man of integrity whose 
trust, and they must find 


GOOD-FELLOWSHIP SINCE 1838 


Rotary's own Richard (Dick) C. Hedke, Executive Vice-President of the 
Eaton Chemical & Dyestuff Company, Detroit, Michigan, looks on approv- 
ingly as Berrien C. Eaton, President, pins a 30-year service award emblem 
on Rotheus P. Cole, Secretary & Manager of Dyestuff Department. 


SINCE THE YEAR 1838, the Eaton Chemical & Dyestuff Company has been 
a leader in its field conti All s of the or receive 
awards for successive 5-year periods of loyal ‘service and an extra special 
ee Arve) apy silver anniversary gift on comeeeiee of 25 years of service. An enviable 
ac! usin 
te Karst Gold. Each star spirit of good-fellowship results from this splendid team work. 
indicates a S-year period =YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE of our experience since 1870 in design- 
equ ing and manufacturing fine jewelry. Let us prepare an Employee-Length- 
of-Service, Sales or Safety program for you, together with colored sketch 
of an original emblem design without cost to you. If you would like your trade-mark used in the 
design, send us a copy of it. 


ROTARY EMBLEMS—If your club secretary does not have one of our special Rotary price lists 
on hand, drop us a line and we shall be r~ to send one to your secretary, as well as additional 
copies for individual members if you will specify the number required. 
BURR, PATTERSON & AULD COMPANY 
2301 Sixteenth Street, Detroit 16, Michigan 
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A MODERN KAWNEER 
STORE FRONT IS A 


CROWD PLEASER! 


Shoppers appreciate an attractive up-to-date 
Kawneer Store Front—just as they appre- 
ciate pleasant shopping surroundings inside. 
That's why an eye-pleasing Kawneer 
Front is a magnet for shoppers. It assures 
ree people that they'll find a well-run store with 
awnee up-to-date merchandise inside. 
K: COMPANY. } Now is the time to start modernization 
aide inane tentiene weg megan for = new Kawneer 
hisin Maier iinihe ook “How to ernize Your Store Front 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings The Kawneer Company, Dept. RO-71, 1105 
Metal Entrances . oa 
Aluminum Facing Materials N. Front St., Niles, Michigan. 
For Stores + Restaurants +» Schools + Hospitals + Factories + Hotels « Office Buildings, etc. 
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Lesile H. Wilson 
Offers a Cordial 
Reception to All 


ROTARIANS 


Visiting Britain 
and the 
Rest of Europe 
His Fleet of New 
Automobiles Are 
Available for 


DRIVE YOURSELF or CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 
RENTALS, FROM 7 CENTS (6d) A MILE 
Including Gas, Oil, Insurance, Maintenance 
Booklet of 100 Interesting Itineraries or Map 
Marked with Route and Quotation Sent Free. 
WILSON’S CAR HIRE SERVICES, LTD. 


2. Ormond Yard, Ouke of York Street 
Piccadilly, $.W.1, England—Whitehall 8366 
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“NVELOPE? 


OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Derect to Waser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. 
Minrfeapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 


Louis 








GOLFERS! 


$ "Golf Made Easy” takes 10 strokes 
off your game. Send only $1 for a 
copy and get pocket “Golf Aids” 

tree. Send today . to Dept. R 


THE JOY COMPANY, P. 0. Box 2, Southampton, Pa. 
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MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis 





OLD GLORY MFG. Co. 


163 W. Harrison Chicago 5, #1! 
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2 OF AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
_ RESTAURANTS IM CALIFORNIA 


TOWN HOUSE STUDIO CLUB 


san francisco palo alto 


in me a real affection for themselves 
Also what I am is the business of my 
country and of the world in which I 
live. The way in which we use our 
vocations will to a tremendous extent 
determine the nature and hence the fu- 
ture of our country and of the world. 
What I am is God’s business. All 
of us are but stewards of talents, abili- 
ties, opportunities of what life has given 
to us. Our vocation is an adventure in 
stewardship. Rotary can help us grow 
in the use we make of ourselves.—F rom 
a Rotary Club address. 


When Colors Clash 

Jutius KERMAN, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Lubbock, Texas 

Let us pray for ourselves that we may 
adjust ourselves and our attitudes to 
harmonize with this new spirit that pro- 
ceeds from the United Nations. The 
story is told that an elderly lady, visit- 
ing New York City, went to pay her re- 
spects to the U. N. At the counter where 
the flags of all nations were 
asked to be shown the U. N. flag, and 
remarked, “The U. N. is such a wonder- 
ful organization that I should like to 
display its flag in my living 
When she saw the flag, however, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, this is a beautiful flag, 
but it would clash with the color scheme 
in my living room; can I get it in an- 
other color?” The clerk explained that 
that was impossible, and very politely 
suggested, “Perhaps it would be easier 
to change the color scheme in your liv- 
ing room.” 

Friends, 


sold, she 


room.” 


let us not try to bend the 


The Kiver-to- 


’ 

SS omewHeErE within the 64 pages of 
this issue of The Rotarian are the answers 
>to the following ten questions. Perhaps 
the answers are right on the tip of your 
tongue, too. So take the test—then turn 
to page 61 to find out whether your an- 
swers were the right ones. 


1. President Frank E. Spain stresses in 
his article that Rotary needs no new 
schemes, but new: 

Members from new business fields. 
Dedication to Rotary's service ideal. 
Rotary bells for use at meetings. 


2. Bernard M. Baruch’s word of counsel 
to Americans urges them to: 
Do their thinking on park benches. 
Think negatively and be suspicious. 
Think affirmatively and have faith. 


3. The symposium-of-the-month poses a 
question of professional ethics involving 
which of the following: 

Doctor and patient. 
Lawyer and client. 
Actor and audience. 


4. The letter from Harry to Jack and 
Helen is about: 
Jack making more “dough.” 
Bill and military service. 
The wonderful vacation Harry had. 


5. There are now how many Districts in 
the Rotary world? 


U. N. to suit our attitudes, prejudices, 
and ambitions; it is for us to change 
ourselves to conform with the ideals of 
the U. N. so that we may lend it more 
power and more effectiveness. May God 
help us to do so!—From a Rotary Club 
address 


This Is Rotary 
E. A. HILLBoM, 
Banker 
Wallingford, Connecticut 

Is there a similarity between the prin- 
ciples of Rotary and the streams which 
feed the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 

Sea? While pondering the question, I 

composed the following answer: 

Tuis Is ROTARY 
The peaceful Sea of Galilee, 
How wonderful to see, 
Its surface glistens in the sun, 
Reflecting every tree 


Rotarian 


Its shores are lined with blooming shrubs 
With flowers of many hues 

ind everywhere, just waiting there, 

ire countless pleasing views 


A river flows to fill this sea 

Where all these things do grow, 
4nother stream flows out again 

To many vales below 

it flows to meet the old Dead Sea, 
Where barren shores abound, 

No river leaves this salty spot, 

No verdant trees are found 

He profits most who serves the best,” 
Is Galilee, you see 

We take the good and pass it out, 
ind life grows constantly 

So if we take the gifts from life 

4nd store them all instead, 

We wither up and then become 

That salty sea called Dead 

He profits most who serves the best,” 
Is Rotary at best, 

It tells the most and tells it well 
ind stands each worth-while test 


Kiver Klub 
174 203 431 

4. According to M. Rudulph Norton, 
Rotary's new President, Frank E. Spain, 
relaxes by: 
Collecting legal documents. 
Working with wood in his home shop. 
Reading about Alabama University. 


7. Two of the following, according to 
Milton Lomask, are reasons commonly be- 
hind embezzlement. Which is the excep- 
tion? 

Horses, liquor, and women. 
A desire to do something dangerous. 
A craving for newspaper publicity. 


8. For the safety of school children at 
street crossings, Peepsman Hilton Ira 
Jones reports on: 

A robot for directing traffic. 
A portable bridge for crossings. 
A portable flasher sign with battery. 


9. The 
Sparks Walker, is not writing at all. 
it is doing is: 

Building a nest for two. 
Weaving a new cocoon for ifs young. 
Spinning a tigzag web. 

10. Book Reviewer John T. Frederick in- 

cludes a book on psychiatry entitled: 
A Few Buttons Missing. 
He's Not All There. 
Weak in the Upper Story. 


“writing spider,’ says Robert 
What 
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Robbing the Boss 


[Continued from page 13] 
by doing “dangerous and 


colorful.” 


something 


Some fidelity men profess to see Hol- 
influence in this of em- 
bezzlement. They say it is not only 
kids who take “ideas” from the 
innumerable movies showing that crime 
does pay—except, of course, in the last 
few seconds of the fina) reel 


lywood's sort 


away 


Fidelity-company “briefs of claim” re- 
fute the notion that a man born with a 
silver in his mouth not be 
peoples’ spoons in 
Rich men, beg- 
steal “We no longer 
says Richard T. 
teluctant- 
insurance on a bank paying 


spoon will 
tempted to put other 
his poe ket poor men, 
gar men—all 
know what to expect,” 
Wood, of American Surety 
ly we write 
dangerously low salaries for responsible 
And years later we get one claim 
$40,000-a-year 
man blessed 


jobs 
on that bank—on the 
chairman of the board, a 
with inherited v-ealth.” 
As sinister as employee callousness is 
the public’s attitude t- ward employee 
thefts. A short while ago newspapers 
front-paged the who, 
from a term, 
new expensive car in 
front om his home. It was the gift of 
the adoring townspeople whom he had 
‘taken” for 3 million 
“I'd do the same thing in his place” is 
the man-in-the-street’s expression of a 
embezzle- 


story of a mayor 


returning brief prison 


found a shiny 


dollars 


tendency to view 
faintly admirable species of 
This attitude, fidelity- 


men suggest, reflects a lessen- 


growing 
ment as a 
wrongdoing 
company 
ing respect for good old-fashioned moral 
addresses 


principles. In a series of 


some months ago, executives of the two 
largest fidelity companies urged service- 
club members to help make the public 
see that theft is theft under any cir- 
cumstances 

Generally speaking, the most frequent 
embezzlement have not al- 
fast 


motives for 


tered over the years. Slow horses, 
women, and hard liquor still lead 
New, 
cannot adjust 
frustrated 


sees other 


of course, is the restless veteran 
from war to peace. 


breaks 


who 
Or the 
when he 


veteran who 
men forging on be- 
Start at 


fighting for his 


cause they got a head home 


while he was away 


country Scratch a good many embez- 


zlers today, and you find an advanced 


case of postwar jitters 


These are basic causes, deeply rooted 


Changing times alone 
Meanwhile the 


himself by fol- 


in our society 


will uproot them. wise 


employer will protect 


lowing the simple rules advocated by 


fidelity experts. He will 


thorough character investi- 


Conduct 
gations of all job applicants 

Divide labor so that no one employee 
of the company handles and records 
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all phases of a financial transaction. 

Rotate employees in different jobs as 
much as possible. 

See to it that 
statements to 
during the vacation of his 
bookkeeper 

Call for 
checks. 

Have made by someone 
other than the person running the stock 
room. 

Have all invoices and statements for 
merchandise and supplies approved by 
authority, other than the book- 

before payment is made. 


at least 
customers are 


once-a-year 
sent out 
cashier or 


countersignatures on all 


inventories 


some 
keeper, 
e to it that pay 
someone other than the 
computes the pay roll. 
Have fidelity insurance on his 


is distributed by 
person who 
em- 
ployees. 


“If you had an ounce of backbone, you 
would nag me into asking for a raise!” 


By doing these things—assuming that 
enough other employers do them too— 
he will not wipe out embezzlement. But 
very likely he will roll it back at least 
to its postwar status as a mere 
ating nuisance.” 


“oper- 
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American Pisn; ae Sucre Plan, 
eat Th ‘uotary Meets; (8) Summer Winter. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

Sreqwennn_cternee. 6-4 rooms. Direction Dotter 
. ann service. Patton, Mgr. Moderat 

— RM cancoaay. 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—COUNTRY CLUB APARTMENT HOTEL. 100 
completely furnished apartments Open all year For in 
formation write to Frank J. Haber!l, Mgr 3030 N. 7th St 


TUCSON—| i — HOTEL New, mode 
rooms. petor, Manager. Rates 
Winter, $5- a5" RM Wednesday, 12:15 


250 outside 
hummer $3-$1 


CALIFORNIA 








700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $6 


ROTARY MEETS 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES 


TUESOAY AT 12 5 
\O.08 Soe ee ener | 
CORAGT OTE. 


. Kenneth Stewart So. Kates. 
to. $5; double $4.50 w & 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
St. above Union 
with bath, 


Downtown on Geary 
M. 


single 


FLORIDA 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN _¢ 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
Milton M.Chapman, Man. Dir. 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 


MIAM!I—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 114 S. E. 2nd Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from downtown, arle Spencer, Manager 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A_Dinkier Hotel A. J. Cro 
Manager Moderate rates RM Monday, 12:30. 


303 rooms with bath and 
mower. South's me Re 
\bue. G. Day, GM. Dancing, Swi 





SAVANNAH-—HOTEL DE SOTO. 
ann 2st outstand 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over thirty-five years 














. 
Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





LOUISIANA 


LEA HAR Acopmenagations 6 1,000 
ler Hotels. John 0 Eser. vee 
res. & Mgr joderate rates. RM W. iy +» 12:15. 


MICHIGAN 


SODUS—JOE BACHUNAS RESORTS Executive offices, 
Your choice of six summer resort: — = x 
Tenn. Literature on all. 32 years pusiness. 


M.NNESOTA 


MINNEA —MOTEL NICOL BOO re come with beth; 
ved restauran' ric ke from either depot 
ich, General Ma a "Priday 2:15 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


pa ager oY 8 eaes. R.) family resort on Lake 
worth. to Se; Room and Hoard by 
Write for pamphiet. 


7” 
= > as plevens ‘Famil y 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LAT ROCK— yt x INN. In the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mts yp miles me adersonville. Delicnotfully 
different joe" Cle mons, o - 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI-SHERATON GiBSo' Cincinnati's largest, 


mans Pt ana te aint some roor 
© ditto ned. se hinidt, Gen, Mgr. RM Thurs., 
COLUMBUS—DESHL Bd with bath; 
4 fine resteurants tion. Palmer Ht 
buddsl), Genera “er aM onder. 12:00 


RHODE ISLAND 


SENSe-SuaaATen BILTMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 
of New kngiand'’s finest. Kotary meets 
Mgr 


ai nown on Tuesdays. Thomas © veau, Gen, 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—HOTEL PATTEN. Over 8300.000 recentiy 
spent for r abilitation. jost teeutiful lobby 
South. J. B. Pound, Pres.; J. Garnett Andrews 


Finest—One 


he South's 
» downtown loca 


oovY. = Th 
® Best,"” 625 rooms with bath 
ton, air-conditioned, RM T aa 
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If THIS 
Is Your Market 


You can reach 
DISTRIBUTORS 
IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS 


IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
through 


Revista Rotaria 


Net paid circulation 
over 


29,000 


for further information 
write Now to 


Revista Rotaria 
35 E.Wacker Drive 
Chicago l, Illinois 
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Presenting Frank E. Spain—Rotary’s New Leader 


[Continued from page 40] 


Drive, a State-wide War Chest Drive, the 
Birmingham Community Chest Drive 

So far I have not mentioned that 
Frank is past chairman of the insur- 
ance section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, past chairman of the legal sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, 
past member of the Judicial Council of 
Alabama; an officer and director of the 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, Bank- 
ers Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Dinkler Hotels Company, Odum, 
Bowers, and White Company, O. Z. Hall 
Motors, Jackson Industries; and a mem 
ber of the Advisory Council of Southern 
Research Institute, Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon (a college fraternity), Phi Beta 
Kappa (a scholastic fraternity), and Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa (a leadership frater- 
nity). In each one of those many con- 
nections there is a story in itself 

But I want to pass on—to Margaret 
Spain, Frank’s lovely and talented wife 
and Rotary’s new First Lady. She's 
the gracious mistress of the comfortable 
Spain home out in our Mountain Brook 
section and the mother of Peggy and 
Frances and Dick—the Spain children 
(Peggy and her William 
McDonald, and their two children live in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


husband, 


Frances and her hus 
band, Chap Hodges, Jr., and their two 
children live in Birmingham. Rotarian 
Dick, his wife Elna, and daughter also 
live in Birmingham, where he is in 
Frank’s law firm.) 


My ‘Smoking Fund’ 


| DON’T smoke. I don’t know why. I 
never tried it. 

When I was 12, a group of neighbor 
boys gathered behind our barn and we 
undertook to make some corn-silk ciga 
rettes, but I tied mine to the tail of a 
pet pig and lighted it. The show that 
followed broke up the “smoker.” 

My later life was a busy one and 
rather picturesque, taking me some 52 
times across the oceans—to Asia, Eu- 
rope, all over the Americas. Every- 
where, from the corner grocery to the 
White House itself, I was offered the 
inevitable cigar. But smoking still had 
no attraction for me. 

It was in Manila, in The Philippines, 
that I, as a fond and proud father, 
walked into the hospital to see the 
mother and our wee baby. 

“Dear, I’m supposed to distribute ci 
gars in honor of this 
to my wife 


casion,” I said 
“I think that I'll learn to 
smoke. 

“Please don't,” she replied 

I told her that I was just fooling, and 


Perfect complements, Frank and Mar- 
garet skipped off to Alaska years ago 
and lived in a flat-bottomed boat on the 
Yukon for two weeks. They wanted to 
see things and people Since then 
they’ve seen things and people together 
on trips throughout the Americas, Eu- 
rope, and the Middle East. Now, with 
her family grown, Margaret gives her 
days to Travellers Aid work in local 
passenger stations, and to writing little 
local histories of such things as the 
Episcopal Church of the Advent, in 
Birmingham, to which she and Frank 
belong 

Inside that church, incidentally, there’s 
a new chapel. The runic lettering 
carved from wood over the door says 
‘Children’s Chapel.” Every one of those 
letters and also some candlesticks and 
cases within the chapel came out of 
Frank’s home workshop. He fashioned 
them with loving care. In fact, the 
chapel itself is a memorial to Margaret's 
mother. 

You are going to like Frank and Mar 
garet Spain, my fellow Rotarian. They 
are grand people and as easy to meet as 
they are kind Lately, as I’ve men 
tioned, they've been reading some of 
Mr. Toynbee’s history of the world to 
gether of an evening I'm afraid that 
they will have to forget it for a year 
But after that they may be able to re 
sume it—and write a few chapters of 
their own. 


and How It Grew 


pulled a box from my pocket. “Every 
day,” I said, “I'm going to put my ciga 
rette money into this box for the baby’s 
education.’ 

So for 15 years I put 10 cents a day 
into that box, investing the savings 
from time to time. Even I was sur; 
prised when by our daughter’s 16th 
birthday, the sum had grown to $1,500! 

During her college life, our daughter 
helped with expenses, so that by the 
time she had graduated a Phi Beta 
Kappa, there was still $500 in the Smok- 
ing Fund. I invested this sum in some 
stocks 

Not long ago I sold these securities 
and was amazed at the 
The sum was enough for me to 
buy a $1,000 United States Government 
bond for each one of my nine grandchil 
dren—and have something like $1,000 
And all of it came from that 
little 10 cents a day that I saved as a 
result of not smoking 

—J. L. MCLAUGHLIN 
Rotarian, Chicago, Ill. 


increase in 
vaiue 


left over 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


determine the 
mixture of male female 
depending on the region in Mex- 
the shipment is to go.” 
at statement is true—whether the 
male or female can be de- 
termined casually by a machine—it is 
a great to me. Every kernel! of 
corn that produces a corn plant bears 
and female organs, the pollen 
being borne at the top on the tassel] and 
the stigma down on the cornstalk where 
the corn ear Obviously, since 
produces a stalk bearing 
both and female organs, it would 
be impossible to separate the seeds into 
male and female 


in Celaya that “even 
proper and 
seeds, 
ico where 


If th 


seeds are 
sul prise 


both male 


develops. 
every seed 


maie 


Eps. Nore Rotarian 
rred to Dr. Inman, 


Gasser’s comment 
was refe who replied as 

follows 
Rotaria Gasser is evidently right about 
the vrongness” of my statement that the 
machine was able to separate the male and 
rents in the corn. I took the ex 
n given to me, which was evidently 
iz. This fortunately has nothing to do 
the social significance of the work of 
Mexican Corn Commission nor the ele 
f inter-American friendship involved, 
the reasons for my interest in 

able human development 


Vot All Risk Is Gambling 
Holds Grorce N. Correy, 
1b acter 
Wooster, Ohio 

May Ernest W. Cragin states in his 
the question ©. legalizing gam 
ing [Tue Rotarian for May] that 
hance is a factor in life. We can’t get 

from that.” Also that “people are 
take risks—and that is 

e will gamble.” He 

and 

“gambling.” 


Rotarian 


WSs OF 


to say 
thus seems 
“risk” synony 
Although gam- 
taking a chance 
risk is gam- 
bling. When one boards a plane, he may 
risk, but this is entirely 
true gambling, where if 
“lucky,” the must 
gambling is getting something 


make “chance” 


mous with 
ing always involves 
or risk, not all chance or 
be taking a 
different from 
one person 1s other 
ose. No 
for nothing 

Nevada may have profited 
build up the 
occasional 
States 


because 
‘those who profits are 
But 
which the 

Peterson 
gambling 
Rather, let 
in enfore- 
and 


visitors and residents.’ 
from 
gamblers come? As Virgil W 
forth, to legalize 
backward step 
our public officials 
Ss against this “ 


how about the 


well set 
would be a 
us support 


ng the aw 


economik 





Answers to Klub Quiz on Page 58 


Dedication to Rotary's service ideal 
(page 6). 2. Think affirmatively and 
have faith (page 8). 3. Lawyer and 
client (page 14). 4. Bill and military 
service (page 17). 5. 203 (page 30-33). 
6. Working with wood in his home shop 
(page 38). 7. A craving for newspaper 
publicity (page 12). 8. A portable 
flasher sign with battery (page 46). 
Spinning a zigzag web (page 4!). 10. 
A Few Buttons Missing (page 44). 
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social evil” and, if necessary, help 
secure the enactment of ones s 
statutes against this evil rather than | 
legalize it. 


Agrees with Virgil Peterson 

Says Levi C, HersHey, Grocer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 

My views on the subject of legalizing 
gambling are the same as Virgil W. | 
Peterson’s, as expressed in the debate- | 
of-the-month for May. Anything that} 
will lower our standard of morals is 
wrong. To legalize a wrong does not 
make a right of this wrong 

I have been !n a position the past few 
months where I could study this prob- 
lem at firsthand. My observation is that 
it can be controlled if the custodians of 
the law conscientiously do their duty. | 
My study included the rackets by what- | 
ever name you choose to call them: | 
bookmaking, numbers, crap games, dice, 
moonshine, narcotics, white slavery, po- 
litical corruption, bribery, and others too 
numerous to mention, as well as legal- | 
ized horse betting at State-controlled | 
race meets. 

My observations of legalized horse- | 
race betting only reiterate a fact al- 
ready known: that political conscious- | 
ness deteriorates and combinations of 
political strength develop which are 
detrimental to good government. 


Gambling Debate Footnoted 
By Ropert M. SANDBERG, 
Tool-Steel Manufacturer 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Virgil W. Peterson’s “No” to the ques- 
tion of legalizing gambling [debate-of- 
the-month for May] is a factual picture 
of a situation too often viewed through 
rose-colored glasses by individuals who 
feel that to legalize gambling would 
solve a great many problems. His pres- 
entation of the facts as they are and as 
they would be under such a setup is 
most enlightening and stimulating to 
anyone who wants to know the truth. 

It is hoped that every Rotarian will 
read both sides of this controversial | 
question and then pass the magazine on | 
to his friends, as I am doing. The re-| 
sults should be obvious as to which side 
would win if this proposition was ever | 
presented to the people for final de-| 
cision. 
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‘No’ to ‘Legalize Gambling?’ 
Replies Auton G. Foote, Rotarian 
Electrical-Lamp Manufacturer 
Wickliffe, Ohio 

Though Rotarian Ernest W. 
says legalization of gambling 
in Nevada [THe Rotarian for May], he 
cites the small revenue realized from 
the business and mentions the increased 
police force necessary. The need for 
Federal aid in Nevada in comparison to 
other States proves the urfsoundness of 
the claim. 

Let man’s gambling urge be satisfied 
if possible by the office man-to-man bet 
or the evening poker game, but let’s| 
have nothing to do with bookies, gam- | 
bling casinos, and professional gam- | 
blers. 


Cragin | 
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TO FIND 


THE CHILD WITH 

HEARING LOSS 

The MAICO "'F-1° 

School Audiometer 

TO TRAIN 7 
HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK 
The MAICO 

Train-Ear’ Unit 


Neglected handicap ... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-iraining. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tation of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 


G0») 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 


RINGS —-CHARNS—SHRELES—PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells © 
Lapel Prec e ye 8 Badges © Flags 
& Banners ° Road Signs © Record Systems 
© Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotery Catalog 








RH RUSSELL HAMPTON CO 


325 disonm St., Chicago 6, Il 





IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING—— 


PIANISTS (Adult) Quickly improve Technic, Sight 
reading, Accuracy, Memerising thru remarkable Men 
tal-Muscular Coordination, Used by famous pianists, 
teachers, students, schools. Also. Harmony, Compo 
sition, Songwriting studies. Fascinating Classical or 
Modern Popular Piano Courses. Unique meth« ~ in 
sure success, faster progress. All grades. FREE book 
let. Write: 


BROADWELL STUDIOS 


jept. 576 Covina, California 











WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


72nd Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 Year 
c ‘ollege, Sr. ROTC, CAA Flying. All a one 
Heart of America. Large Gym. Indoor Pool 
All Sports. Riding. Marksmanship. Country 
Summer School. Write for catalog 


COL. LESTER WIKOFF 
671 Washington Place Lexington, Mo 
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ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
"ont Dulux Baked Enam- 
lors, on Heavy Gauge 


liameter with rectan- 
for 3 lines of 
trated 
faced and double 
faced models 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


is 


Single 














DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “WMonrce COMPANY 


17 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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Ace Alike. 


More Twins— 


THE ROTARIAN—lInafor mation 
THE ROTARIAN——Enfertainment 
THE ROTARIAN—Fine Articles 


THE ROTARIAN—$2.00 per year 
in the Americas—($2.50 elsewhere) 


You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe—Just write 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago }, Ill. | 


typography 


COMPOSITION CO. 
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TO THe Hossynorse Groom, not long 
ago, came a letier from 15-year-old CaL- 
vin E. Witcox, JR., son of a Dedham, 
Massachusetts, Rotarian. He wrote, “I 
think your readers ought to know about 
my dad's hobby.” Tue replied, 
“They certainly should—and why don’t 
you tell them?” Here's Catvin's story 


GROOM 


B EHIND his desk at the department of 
public schools in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, my dad, CaLvIn E 
Witcox, is a school su = 
perintendent. But when ’ 
he’s behind our house y 
on fount Vernon Street 
building a boat in the 
back yard, then he is a 
carpenter, plumber, 
physicist, architect, en- 
gineer, electrician, and 
many other things. Oh, 
I almost forgot. He's a 
ship's captain, too, because he navigates 
the boats he builds. 

And what boats! You 
trim 34-foot cabin cruiser he built 
a beauty! Oh, I almost forgot 
You can see her in the photos I have 
sent along. I'll come back to some facts 
and figures about her later. Right now 
I want to tell you a couple of stories 
I've heard in our family about how 
Dad’s interest in began 

When he was 3—he didn't any 
time, did he?—Dad set a washtub afloat 
in a pond, climbed inside, and had him 
self a time paddling around. His mom 
rescued him. When he was 12, he wanted 
to .fish for perch in a near his 
home, but a sign read: “No trespassing 
on dam o1 
nothing about fishing from a 
Dad put together a small craft, guided 
it to a good spot for fishing, and caught 
his perch legally 

Dad admits that in high school he was 
more interested in mechanical drawing 
than the study of Latin—and I imagine 
that everyone who has 
that “amo, amas, amat will 
agree with him. During his sophomore 
year he began building his 
worthy boat. It was a good way to ap 
ply his manual-arts training, he thought. 
Three years later he had the craft ready 
for launching. From then on there was 
no stopping him! He had built a boat- 
and he enjoyed doing it! 

One of the first watched Dad 
work on was a 28-foot cabin cruiser he 
erected in the 
house. It was a sleek-looking craft, and 
Dad powered it with an 85-horsepower 
Ford motor which he himself converted 
for marine use. He christened het 
my name. Dad sold this cabin 
boat during World War II, and for quite 
some time he didn't lay a But his 
“dry land” activities didn’t last long. He 
started another boat—this time a 34-foot 


Calvin, Jr 


the 
She's 
again. 


should see 


boats 


lose 


dam 


surrounding area.” It said 


boat. So 


through 


gone 


business 


first sea 


boats I 


driveway alongside out 


Gail, 


sister's 


keel 


cabin cruiser which I nicknamed “Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears.” The name didn’t 
stick, however. Dad christer.ed it the 
Dawn 

Three years in construction, the Dawn 
is a beauty! I guess I've already said 
that, but it seems right for me to say it 
Holding her together are some 
20,000 hand-driven screws— each one 
making just as tight a fit as you can 
get. She’s got an 11-foot beam, weighs 6 
tons, and is powered by an 850-pound 
engine which Dad installed by applying 
principles of high 


again. 


as he said, some 
school physics 

Before launching the Dawn, Dad 
turned plumber and installed a tile bath 
room in the cabin and also a tile galley 
She’s also equipped with an ice chest 
which, as you’ve probably guessed, Dad 
built installed. After the launch- 
ing, he proved that he is no “rocking 
chair” captain by making a cruise to 
Maine. When he returned, he said to 
me, “One thing about building 
your own boat—you at least know where 
everything is.” 

When Dad has a boat under construc 
tion 


and 


good 


yard, there’s always a 


in our back 





Trim and sleek, this is the Dawn 
the 34-foot cabin cruiser built by Ro- 
tarian Wilcox, described by his son. 


lot of activity going on out there. Dad, 
of course, keeps things humming all the 
time. Then visitors stop by to watch the 
boat up, and to ask a few ques- 
juestion put by nearly every 
one is, “How are you going to get it out 
of the yard?” (Dad _ probably 
winces a little upon hearing one of his 
All boats, I 
Dad answers 
explaining that when 
the ship will be hauled 
truck launched. And 
what an exciting event the launching is! 
I think Dad’s hobby is a great one, 
and I'll lay a keel my- 
I’m concentrating 
studies, and giving 
time to tennis, football, and 
the school paper. If I do 
take up boat building as a hobby, I'll 
first-rate teacher. 


going 
tions. A 
back 
boats referred to as “it.” 
have she’s.) 
the question by 
the time 
to water by 


learned, are 


comes, 


and 


someday 
right now 
high-school! 


maybe 
But 
on my 
my 


writing for 


self 


spare 


certainly have a 


With 


al considerations, 
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perhaps the 
introduce the hobby of 
Mason, of Hornell, 
to say that he collects such 


your thoughts turned 
vay to 
Rosert C 
York, is 
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Opport 


Don't give up 
about his interest 


ly inspirational ones 


vhen we are depressed and in 
irage, a few wor in bring 


trength and a brig r outlook 


nd mvself helpe inv times 
it nourishec r spirit as 
ind. Perhaps you, too, have 
experiences 
see ns agical 
words posse began 
Ss ago to co t quotations 
s encouragen and _in- 
people in ¢ st every cir- 
Today ny ) tion con- 
hundred quotations, and in 
few hundred poems, lim- 
gs not 
quotations 1 undoubt- 
ile othe I ve new to 


ones 
stancy of 


aim F ta but be 
trigger 
on é d like the 
Sappears 
is a form of cour 
things behind, and press 
higher mark 
is not a demand, it is a priv- 
ist be earned and shared.” 
reference, 1 have begun to 
ntries in my collection un- 
bject headings as “Success,” 
ty,” “Truth,” and “Service.” 
ement has proved especially 


friends who refer to the col- 


hen preparing material for an 


an article I of ise the 
when writing to a friend 
v to be in need of a thought 
cling for guidance or 

s ago, when I was regularly 
e highways as a salesman 
New York, I looked on either 
roadway and saw an oppor- 
ing messages of courage to 
derers of the bywavs. It could 
envisioned, by erecting road- 
bearing quotations chosen 
lection Eventually I was 


nterest a fellow Rotarian who 


and soon there were erected 


easily read highways signs carrying 2 
worth-while thought for all who passed 
by 

In collecting quotations that express 
encouraging thoughts, I keep in mind 
one of Disraeli’s remarks: “The wisdom 
of the wise and the experiences of the 
ages may be preserved by quotation.” 


What’s Your Hobby? 


It will be listed below if you will drop 
THe HopspywHorse Groom a note with a brief 
bit of information about it. The one require 
ment is that you must be a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian's family, and you are 
asked to acknowledge any letters which may 
come your way 

Stamps: Frances Harris (9-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will ex 
change), Charnwood, 8, Kingsley Ave., Dav 
entry, England 

Stamps: Bob Conroy (/2-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects, selis, trades, and buys 
postage stamps), 222 W. 14th St. Salem, 
Ohio, U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends 

Andy B. Bautista (17-year-old cousin of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with young 
people interested in music, dramatics, sports 
magazines), 5 Pogo Grande Dagupan City, 
The Philippines 

Armando Fernandez (nephew of Rotarian 
—wishes correspondence with young people 
particularly in Japan, The Philippines, Ger- 
many, France; hobbies are short-wave radio, 
picture postcards, movie magazines, movie- 
star photos, gt © vega, art), 1233 Adams 
St., Gary, Ind., U.S.A 

Joan Memory (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals her age : 
zerland and other countries; interested in 
sports, reading, stamps), Box 10, Kawhia 
Waikato, New Zealand 

Willa Bannister (daughter of Rotarian— 
would like pen pals aged 8-10; interested in 
animals, reading, sports), 404 Day St., Dec- 
orah, lowa, U.S.A 

Doris F. Trively (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends her age outside 
U.S.A.), 47% N. Third St Coplay Pa 
USA : 

Elaine Bouzaid (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals aged 10-12 in 
any part of the world; interested in stamps, 
reading, animals, music, sports), 35 Herbert 
St.. Masterton, New Zealand 

Mohammad Sami Ulla (19-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends of his age in 
other countries; interested in sports, photog 
raphy, cinema), Noor Manzil, Noor Ulla Rd., 
Allahabad, India 

Jose M. Prado (18-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—wants to correspond with young peo- 
ple aged 15-18; interested in sports, music, 
movies), Naga City, The Philippines 

Joan Stansbury (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people; interested in music, stamps, 
postmarks), Box 401, Humboldt, Nebr., 
US.A 

Betty Jenkins (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants to correspond with people in 
U. S., Europe, and other parts of the world 
interested in sports, stamps, picture post- 
cards), 2616 Wrightsville Ave., Wilmington, 
N. C., U.S.A 
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With the keel laid and the sides taking shape, Rotarian Wilcox stands amidships 
Dawn. The hull is resting on dry land in the back yard of the Wilcox home. 


in the 


JULY, 


1951 





The Chair that has Everything! 
pid STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Clarins offer many “EXTRAS"- 
Extra COMFORT - Extra STRENGTH 
Extra QUALITY - Extra WEAR 
Extra QUIET - Extra COMPACT 
CLARIN MFQ. €O. 
as0e Mit Caries aes, GRCAAD 68 ast 


Write tor folder 


— Yaw Cn ep EAR: 
Were ave more (4= steel tolding Chas 
in institutional service than any other make 


Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 


emblem, 











My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following favorite is from 
Mrs. L. L. Parker, wife of a Balti 
more, Maryland, Rotarian 


Aboard ship a magician was en 
tertaining the guests—all except a 
parrot hanging near-by 
thing, including a pigeon, that was 
made to disappear was greeted by 


Every 


a shout of “Faker!” from the bird 

All of a sudden an explosion de 
stroved the ship, and the parrot 
landed on a raft occupied by the 
magician. For two days it sat and 
stared at the man, then finally 
said 

“All right 


you do witl 











Oh. Munching Mollusk! 
If at dentistry you quail, 
Just be glad youre nota s 
Why? My ans nm be br 
4 snail has fourteen thou 


—ROTARIAN JAMES 


Long Flow 
Start with an ’ 
And have 


Change R 
Rearrange, 
Change I 
Rearrange 


Chang O a! 
You'll flow 


Change R ar 
And flowing 


Change S and 
Rearrange, a! 


Change I, 
Rearrange 


Change G 
tearrange 


All these letter 
You'll have S ¢ 
And end up 


This rhythn 
en Pettigrew 


Arkansas 
Something Fishy 
How well do a 
Here is a good 
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1. What fish is a man’s singing voice? 


2. What fish is used in a duel? 3. What 
fish is a New England cape? 4. What 
fish plays in a band? 5, What fish is a 
small amount? 6. What fish uses modern 
transportation? 7. What fish belongs to 
royalty? 8. What fish makes dishonest 
loans? 9. What fish does a bird sit on? 
10. What fish twinkles? 

This quiz was submitted by Helen Hous 


ton Boileau, wife of a Pomona, California 
Rotarian 


“Just what have you done for hu- 
manity?” asked the judge before pro- 
nouncing sentence on the pickpocket 

“Well,” said the confirmed criminal, 
“I’ve kept three or four detectives work- 
ing regularly.”—The 
FORD, OHIO. 


Rotaphone, Bep- 


There are mornings when I feel 
like a million dollars with Federal, 
State, county, school, and city taxes de 
ducted.—RIGI, Granp ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


The eleven Ages of Man 
1. Milk 

2. Milk and bread 

3. Milk, bread, eggs, and spinach 
4. Oatmeal, bread and butter 


green 


apples, and all-day suckers 


» Ice cream and “hot dogs 


6. Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee, 
and apple pie 

7. Bouillon, roast duck, escalloped po- 
tatoes, creamed broccoli, fruit salad, 
divinity fudge, and demitasse. 

8. Paté de foie gras, Weiner Schnitzel, 
potatoes Parisienne, egg plant a l’opera, 
demitasse, and Roquefort cheese. 

9. Two soft-boiled eggs, toast, and 
milk 

10. Crackers and milk. 

11. Milk 
—Live Steam, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Many a man who worked his way 
through college is now working his 
son’s way through.—Rotarygram, WILL- 
cox, ARIZONA. 


A small boy returned home from 
school and told his father that he was 
second in his class. Top place was held 
by a girl 

“Surely, John,” said the father, 
“you're not going to be beaten by a 
mere girl.” 

“Well, you see, Dad,” explained John, 
“girls are not nearly so mere as they 
used to be.”—IJndependent Forester 


At a golf club a member was boasting 
about his strength when a puny fellow 
member bet him $25 that he could wheel 
a load in a wheelbarrow from the club- 
house to the street which the athlete 
couldn't wheel back. “You're on,” said 
the boaster. A wheelbarrow was brought 
up to the clubhouse. “All right,” said the 
little guy, “get in.”"—Evening Bulletin, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

> * . 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
John W. Drew, wife of a Tomah, Wiscon- 
sin, Rotarian. Closing date for lines to 
complete it is September 15. The ‘ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


SAD STATE 
There once was a feller named Keller 
Who worked in a bank as a feller, 
But temptation was great 
And he yielded to fate, 


... AND THEN DODGE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for March: 
I¥ you wish to stir up some strife 
Just say to your meek, little wife: 
"Of course, there's no other 
Who can cook just like Mother!" 


Here are the "ten best” last lines: 
And you'll be in the doghouse for life 
(Mrs. Emily M. Harkness, 
Mullumbinby, Australia.) 
Then watch wifey's temper run rife! 
(Mrs. H. R. Clark, wife of a 
Springdale, Arkansas, Rotarian.) 
Then run for the lick of your life. 
(A. G. Pokow, Auckland, New Zealand.) 
You'll sure get your picture in Life. 
(L. G. Coleman, member of the Rotary 
Club of Kemptville, Ontario, Canada.) 
For her pastry you don't need a knife. 
Mrs. Dorothy A. Jones, wife of an 
Amherst, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
Look sharp—as sharp as that knife. 
(Leslie Harris, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Daventry, England.) 
At your funeral they'll have drum and fife. 
Mrs. D. M. Rogers, wife of a Dau- 
phin, Manitoba, Canada, Rotarian.) 
Drop it—I just sharpened that knife. 
(Thomas J. McArdle, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Alexandria Bay, New York.) 
That spurs a wee rift to run rife. 
(Dr. L. G. Singleton, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Santa Barbara, California.) 
And then make a noise like a fife. 
(Geoffrey W. Duffield, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Great Yarmouth, England.) 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will prove 
useful to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
It is especially valuable for club officers and 
libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate, it holds 12 magazines in a con- 
venient, orderly manner. 
lt is equipped with a unique holder which 
affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 


A Handy 
Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap grained 
Kingskraft cover, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your library 
table or shelf. 

Practical for ready reference, it enables you 
to keep your copies of THE ROTARIAN 
where you can find them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valu- 
able information. Decide now to keep your 
copies in this beautiful and serviceable 
binder. 

The price is $3.00 delivered in the United 
States, $3.50 in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago I, Hlinois, U.S.A. 











Expect the most carefree ride of your life 


Setting a New World Standard 
in Travel... Now in daily 
service between Chicago, 
Kansas City and 

Los Angeles 


) & Ny d 


7 ui 





The moment you step aboard the new 
Super Chief, Santa Fe hospitality takes over. 


Aboard this smoother-riding, all-room train, 
you'll find new niceties of luxury travel, 
the distinctive Turquoise Room... the 
crystal Pleasure Dome, “top of the Super, TURQUOISE ROOM 
next to the stars”... a gay new setting for 


: first and only private dining room in the 
Fred Harvey's famous food . . . and, as your 


world on rails—where you can entertain 
hosts, the Santa Fe “courtesy crew.” a group of friends privately during your 


trip. No extra charge for reservations. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4, Illinois 





